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BEFORE GOING TO BED 


TO-NIGHT 


TAKE A CUP OF DELICIOUS HOT VI-COCOA. 


If you ask your physician he will tell you that theré is an hour in the night 
when vitality is at its lowest ebb—when, even in healthy men and women, the 
machinery of the whole human system seems almost at a standstill. He will warn 
you that, to provide against that time no one should retire to rest without having 
first thoroughly fortified the body by taking suitable nourishment, and he will, if 
you put it to him, entirely substantiate our claims that for the purpose there is 
nothing so good as Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa. 

Vi-Cocoa is real nourishment—not only an ideal beverage, but a healthful, 
invigorating food. Unlike ordinary foods, however, which often cause indigestion 
and sleepless nights, Vi-Cocoa actually promotes digestior and induces sound, 
refreshing sleep. It is highly nutritious, imparts stamina to the system, is 
refreshing to the weary brain-worker, and recuperates the body after physical 


fatigue. _ Don’t go to bed to-night, therefore, without first having taken a- 


cupful of Vi-Cocoa, piping nMOS feel the good effects of so doing right 
through to-morrow. ~ 
Do not ask your grocer for “ Cocoa”—ask for 


It makes all the difference. 
Every grocer sells Vi-Cocoa in 6d. packets and 9d. and Is. 6d. tins. 


_ £200 OFFERED THIS WEEK. 


‘e 
\ te 


‘ 


There is no simpler, safer, or 


0's ‘FRUIT SA CICARE 


THE OLD-TIME, EVER-POPULAR HOUSEHOLD REMEDY FOR he -~5 pap 


~and PUE 


SY SALE IN cr 


Biliousness, Sick” ‘Headache, 
Constipation, Errors in 
Diet—Eating or Drink- 
ing. Thirst, Giddi- 


_ness, Rheumatic 


D Your Headache or | 
cured for 1d.—. 
—e@ cure guaranteed ©) 
taok—that's the Kapu:, 
cure—quick and sure, 
ici. Moane Headache . 


Kaputi 


Chemists. or f: 
1 sor Id. Kapatine, Tiley tree 


Feverish 
Cold with 

High Tempera- 
ture and Quick 


Pulse and Feverish 


or Gouty 


eee 
FITNE< 
In'men of ell ages. Why not write‘ 
and fit by the standard, scent: 


Poison. 


Conditions generally. - 
IMPORTARK : 


‘On page 669 is given « 
ing article on @ new 
connection with the t, 
disease. 

This is one of th 
traordinary discover. - 
science has made, ar’ ° 
babl alter all th 
ds of curing ail. 


It proves beneficial in 


the early stages of Diarrhea. 


CAUTION, Ezamine the Capsule and gee that it is marked ENO’S ‘FRUIT SALT, other- 
wise you have the sincerest form of flattery.—_IMIT ATION. 


TO BE OBTAINED OF ALL CHEMISTS AND STORES. 


~~ 


EE ————————— eee 
MISCELLANEOUS ADVERTISEMENTS |¢ = —__ Delicious COFFEE. 


are inserted under this heading at tne Fa. © of 2s. per line of 7 words or part th 
Every Advertisement must be, repaid 11 communications should be ad: padressed t ‘S 
the Advertisement Manager, ‘ earson’s Weekly 17 Henrietta Street, London, W.C. 


Advertisements must be received by Tuesday morning for the following week’s issue, 
FREE HERBAL MEDICAL GUIDE yVARICOCELE. —Every man enfferi 


trated).— Containing valnable remedica for all d ita accom ying debili 
iment ‘ri ‘ Write ay to.day,— P . W. “Herbalist,” 96 : iiastratedciroule® 
Charing’ Cross | oad, feat Seedion. describing its successful ne a 
“BOON TO WEAK ME®@. — Nervous sealed, a B. N 
, Lack of Vigour, Varicocele, pot do’ 
. partic: in. SS 
» post S 


7 


YOU CAN} BARN) ur an bour.— Full particulars Z 
of employment, apy appl ply K., § Alderegate 8t., London. A 
go D & LASTING. _ catia to Measure f 
-/ each. Suit Len; , ¥- to 6 per yard 4 
atanteed. Big variety. Patterns and t 
: partied ara Post ee & Lindley, 2 Liun ‘ 


Ww. § _——— 
W._Bpecial reduction for lon stortem GGakiae a the Makers. Send for Cata- For Breakfast & after Dinner. 
STRENGTH: How Lost; How Regai: logue Carta’ 5. 
ctive remarks to young and Witenes to belect trom, *Sfaaune,Gaserment Pabeirs, In making, .use less quantity, it being so much stronger than ordinary C 
o Preserve es, Household Linens, etc. Write to-day.— eo 
8. Peach ‘each & Sons, The Looms, Not: erie Ln) 
Be ee 
\ yp receipt of 4 ny stam) jewelery, Cycles, s, Musical Ins! 
t, » B > 
Charies = “Gordon, ip Gctdonkolue Dispeneary, Brad Sue vate Supply Co., Bxchange is all that you need pay if 
you buy your bike from 


ASTROLOGY.- Your fature im it events “GAUTIER'S PIL: composed of Apiol,T 5 

foretold. Marriage, Partner ribea.” Business and Steel, regulate the ayetam, Invaluable for. “7 is me, and for this small sum 
Speculation, ( a, Legacies, sacky Days, “Wianets Care| e female constituti re roe 1. yon onsen new 
Send ‘Siete vaste, \y- P.O., stam per box. Monviou, tiie ey tue 
Madame Marion, 4 rtson Avenue, Sainvars dgents, 6° Baldwin & Co. aa @ Dros. “Stores, 9 SWIFT, ALLEROE, 7 
“OLD AKTIFIC iiorkk . The TH BOUGHT, Blectric Parade, Holloway, London. TaleMPn, sPnemien, 
esi oe forward oy post; full value per return, oroffer HAVE roux INDIGESTION ?—I can cure Rover 
made.— Messrs. Browning, Actual Manufacturers, you. Send ee Ace sous specialist’s pre- 7 7 

@ Oxford Street, London (Ratab. 100 years). ion and aos ‘oid dangerous pills. — P ee 
“HEADERS, FINALS DITTOES, Bto.— ¥. phratons,  Linkfeld Sires, Redhl AGerey.— 74 Sinden, or any 
other high-grade Connie norte : 


‘The Competitors’ Aid Association have won hundreds ASTROLOGY — £ — Events, Chan: 
of Prizes for Clients, First Prize Triplet, “ Auntie Days, Business 3: Motrimony, be 
Gialis Bus—Her Address ‘ Barking,’’’ was one of oure. future added. Send 6 A amall - has to id before 
ure added. Sand b nd birthdate, 1B > P. S¥4 the ate and nd E guarantee 
. ABSO. GA’ ACTIC or return 


— A ‘aire 


Water oe: cellent we 
x 0° 
Fazivo Ral = - Remember, I am: the only man in the world 


ple. 
valuable inlormation and tan of vis Schoo! ( . Oxford 
se-winners who could not s Ww. 2 4 who can su; makes of pg oo 


re till they tried us.—Address, ee ee eee z Covent 
cena, cxtatn cpre, rice eon! a -_ pees clara in cycle shops for a 


carriage paid; we pave you ou 6/- in the casb or or eaay MADE TO MEASURE E SUITS, at 
ps mente from 4/- monthly. ‘Wonderful wale. a; of 61. ie 


end to-day for splendid new cata’ 
D Publi ic ic Supply Co. (Dept. 


SHING CURED. — Doctor’ ous 
recipe l/. order. Testimonials.—H, Stevens (Box 2) aa SE 
1 Back Piccadilly, Manchester. “YOUNG mas DEBILITY: its true 
prevention, and only 


eS ee RE A Re esuse, certain nm, pode a) cure. 
& Medical Pa free for addressed 
DRUNKENNESS | 22 TESS | 


Glamorgan, 0 
CURED : fruits chitin” Trai | RWEEEMM, Aonbie compe dy a acceserrie, THE WORLD'S LARCEST CYCLE BEALFR, (Dept. 113), COVENTRY. 


Carlton } enste! 
Chemica! Co., 504 Guildhall ear Bitmingham soree pete sf Mune need, Dulwich 8.1. si 


HOVIS ™#" BREAD 


Contains the Semolina and more Germ than any other bread. 


To INTEREST. . 
Toe 


LEVATE.10 AMUSE. 
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Batzs. 
THIS 18 THE PLAGUE YEAR ! | 
Uniess it mends its ways, and that quickly, 
yoll is likely to go down in history as the year of 


A the black death is stalking through 
places every single victim it 
the almost ped deadly 
slaying thousands o! people every 


5 of measles of 6 
peculiarly aE oy type has arisen ; and smallpox, 
alter having nm pract 


ically unknown amongst 
eral ye has broken out in places so 


Mrs Stay-at-Home: “And when you visited 
bis ea i you up the Rhine t"” 

Mes Go-a-Broap: “Oh, yes. Right at the very 
top, and what a magnificent view there is from 
the summit!" 


re a you give a deserving man 4 copper, kind 

8 

“Ha! The old story, I suppose. Out of work 

and your wife and seven children are starving !* 
“No, air. The fact is, I'm purchasing an airshi 

on the instalment plan, and my next instalment is 

due to-morrow,” 


attacks. 0 
bubonic plague 18 


week. 
Here in England an 


ars, 
and Lancashire. 
too, are rife amo 
itself amongst t! 


TO A GIFTED ANCESTOR. 
: “The man of the glacial peri was not really a 
t animals. | wild beast, but a man with a brain capacity as big 


e cattle of 


as ours.”—PROFESSOR KEITH.) 


Ox, glacial man who, cl 
Did shivor through that 


Surrey ; 4! 
deadly as to have seo oe 
strychnine poisoning, has pla) 
smonpat A and dogs in various parts of the 
country. 

Plague-infested rats are still being killed in East 
Anglia and 


ad in skins and furs, 

epoch cold and rainy, 

~ You were (I quote 
. Professor Keith) 
uncommon 

Brainy. 


Instead of being & 
beast, as we 


bacillus is identical, so are the & yptoms. You no lack 
It is a lively outlook. Even the trees and plants of intellect to 
seem affec by the world-wave of sickness. trouble you, 
Last autumn the oaks bore no acorns to speak of, “Tis more than likely 
the holly trees no berries, the hazels no nuts. you'd have 
In Ireland and elsewhere the potatoes rotted in revelled in 
the ground. And this coming season, we are P.W. 
assured, the outlook in these directions is even more Without an effort 
unpromising than was the case this time last you'd have read 


year. such books 
As those by Caine, Corelli, Shakespeare, Chaucer, 
Tis even possible that you'd have unders 


Form IV., sir. 


It may be (mind, I do 
not say ’tis 


s0)— 
It may be when the 
milkman home 
> you followed, 


TROUBLES OF CENSUS-TAKING. 


TakING ® census is not everywhere the com- 
parativel aap affair it is in this country. 

In init, instance, where it has alroady 
taken place, considerable difficulty was experienced 
by the enumerators, principally on account of 
caste prejudices, 


In some cases the census forms had to be left 


outside the houses, stuck in cleft sticks. In others | You could invent 
they were returned to the enumerators by “ arrow excuses which 
post,” the head of the household shooting towards the missus 
the enumerator an arrow, round which the filled-in Swallowed. 


form had been wound. This was to avoid the risk 
of a person who might be of lower caste than the 
occupier even so much as approaching too near the 
latter's se ager 

The people of the wild Shan States, who can 
neither read nor write, made their returns by 
chalking single strokes on bits of tin, tiles, or pots, 
a long stroke for each man, and shorter ones for 
women and children. 


And even (you will 
pardon me, I 
know, 

For making all 
these int’resting 
suggestions) 

Have answered withuut fail your first-born infaat’s 

Questions. 


The savage tribes of the Nicobar Islands delivered . 
notched sticks, indicating the strength of their| ‘‘Moturr,” said the boy who was struggling 
fighting men only, none of the others, in their | with his Latin exercise, “ is Latin a dead language? ’ 
estimation, being worth accounting for. “Yes, dear,” replied his mother. 

A difficulty of precisely the opposite kind has been “Then? said the boy, stabbing viciously at the 
encountered by the Australian enumerators, who table-cloth, “I wish they'd hurry up and bury it!” 
have been trying to count the hordes of native — ; 

blackfellows who are still found roaming sim- ad ween does the five-thirty train leave ? m 
lessly over the vast northern territory, an immense | “ Five-thirty, sir.” 
unexplored region which only came under the “Well, what's the time ? The station clock says 
jurisdiction of the Commonwealth Government at twenty-five past five. The church clock says 
the beginning of this year. A small sum was paid five-thirty, the puto clock is five-twenty-two, 
to every native who presented himself to be counted | what clock am I to go by?” 
but many, it was discovered too late, presented | “You can go by aay clook you like, sir, but you 
themselves several times over. can’t go by the five-thirty train—it’s gone!" 


FREE SEATS FOR 


ON JUNE 23rd, AND FREE TRIPS TO LONDON 


CORONATION PROCESSION 


EnreneD at 
Sratienzns’ Hatt, 


Ong PENNY. 


eye, had its origin 120 years ago in the filthy 
dungeons of old Naples, where it ori ated as a 
blackmailing association amongst the prisoners 


themselves. 

Thence it spread outside, and all over the land, 
until its very name became & bye-word and a 
terror to law-abiding folk. None were safe. All 
had to subscribe to its funds, or suffer the penalty— 
death ! 

Mostly the victims were poor people, whose 
taking off attracted but littlo attention. A cabman 
refused to hand over the recognised percentage of 
his takings, a small shopkeeper declined to be 
blackmailed. Each in his turn was found stabbed 
to death, and on each body was 4 tell-tale mark, 
two knife slashes in the form of a rough Latin cross, 
as 8 sign that the murder was the work of the 
Camorra, and not the outcome of mere privato 
vengeance. Or the victim’s face would be branded 
with # capital “S,” showing that the dead man 
had himself been a Camorrist who had incurred the 
vengeance of his 
to the polico. 

Occasionally, too, Camorrists flew at higher 
game. Thus the famous stateman, Signor Micali, 
known as the “ Gladstone of Italy,” was assassina: 
for daring to attack them; and about the same 
time Italy's foremost journalist, Signor Notor- 
bartolo, was murdered for exposing their methods 
in his newspaper. 

Similarly, Petrosino, the famous New York 
detective, was shot dead in Palermo, where he had 
gone to try and arrest the Camorrfst chief, 
Erricone, now on trial at Viterbo. 


associates by giving information 


SHIPLOADS OF WIVES. 


oung women wholesale from an 
there are too many of them 
where men are clamouring 
done in regard to England 
thing. 

rst colonised a whole ship- 
as sent out to the lonely 
Edwyn Sandys, acting 
company. They were all 
poor and lowly 
ied on the day of 


h 
nearly 1 
numbered 
room for 


For the damse 
not to remain unwed. There were 
of them, but the aspirants for their hands 
more than 400, so that there was 


choice. 

Mostly they selected tho wooer who appeared 
handsomest in their eyes. But there is a story 
told concerning one exceptionally good-looking 
girl who, finding herself ealsged by a dozen 
importunate gallants, threw into their midst a 
knot of blue ribbon, laughed with glee at tho 
scramble that ensued, and finally marched off 
with the wearer of the favour. 

These wives were in a sense sold, for each settler 
who was lucky enough to secure one had to hand 
over 120 lbs. of tobacco to the syndicate that had 


shipped them. 

Nevertheless, no shame was thought of the 
transaction, and to-day the best families in 
Virginia are proud if a can trace their 
descent back to one of “Sir Edwyn Sandys* 
maids.” 


(full details shortly). 


PEARSON’S, WEEKLY 


ye 


with the drum was wakened me up 


650 
Bang! B ! B ! Bang! B ! 
U2 The bid inity woke with « start. ae 
ong yo “Dear! Dear!” she exclaimed, in extreme 
fm 3A O . | annoyance ; “‘ that’s the third time that horrid man 


ROTTEN ! : 

Arrit comes in with a bunch of celebrities’ 
birthdays. The Earl of Fingall, who was born on 
All Fools’ Day, is a famous story-teller. One of his 
stories is about a rather shabby theatrical song 
who were giving “shows” in the very small 
country towns. 

In one little town business was very bad, and 
the manager, standing at the coor, was prepared to 
do anything to entice an audience into the little hall. 

A small boy arrived with a melon tucked under 

°° 


arm. 

“Will you gimme a seat for this melon ?”’ he 
asked. e manager agreed ; the melon changed 
hands, and the boy saw the show. 

ey left the hall, however, the manager 

bbed him. 
is Look here, you young villain!” he exclaimed, 
“ that melon of yours was rotten.” 
“So was the show 1” replied the youthful critic. 


BETTER DEAD. 

Axorner of Lord Fingall’s stories is about a 
couple of men who were strolling along the bank of 
acanal. Suddenly they saw a notice-board stating 
that five shillings would be paid to anybody who 
rescued another from drowning in the canal. It 
took them about half a minute to arrange that one 
of them would fall in and be rescued by the other, 
and the reward divided. They t to decide 
which of them would save the other, and the loser 
waded into the water, finding it a good deal deeper 
od se Bill” he yell, struggling about i 

a e on, Bill!’ he ing about in 
the water. “Save me! Save me!’ 

Bill stood on the bank and eagerly watched his 


“T’ve just been 
reading the notice again. It says: ‘ Ten Shillings 
for a Dead Body.’ ‘Now, man, do be reasonable ! ” 


CROSS-COUNTRY BOAT-RACES, 

Mrz. Cyrit Maung, whose name, by ial com- 
mand of the King, is included in the cast for the gala 
performance of oney at Drury Lane, tells a story 
that is rather be arin at the moment. 

A mewber of his company, at the Haymarket 
Theatre some ago, was e dear old lady, who 
was persistently “ = ” by another member 
of the company. One day, for instance, she was 
intensely interested to learn that English race- 
horses were invariably trained with express trains 
running beside them. . 

“Where is the boat-race rowed?” she asked 
once, on the eve of the ’Varsity boat-race. 

“Oh, it’s not always in the same place!” was 
the calm reply. ‘One year they row it from 
Oxford to Cambridge, and the next from Cambridge 
to Oxford ; and so on alternately!” 


WELL DONE, BUT—— 

Lorp Krrcnener, having finished his tour, is 
hurrying back to England to take up his now 
duties in connection with the coming nation. 
Some of his tours of inspection have ended 

atti 


disastrously for the i ‘ 
A certain commanding officer was his 
through 8 series of mancuvres before 
Kitchener, but somehow or other he managed to 
+ his men thoroughly mixed up. In the end, 
owever, the C.0. bobbed up, smiling, and, trotting 
proudly up to “ K. of K.”, he remarked : “ There, 
sir, I flatter myself that was extremely well 
done.” 
“Oh, excellently!” was the suave reply ; “ but, 
may I ask, what on earth were you trying to do?” 


UNREASONABLE, 

Miss Erne. Smyrn—or should one say Dr. Ethel 
Smyth, for the lady is what is technically known as 
a “Mus. Doc.”—is to conduct the London 
Symphony Orchestra at Queen’s Hall on Saturday, 
April Ist. Miss Smyth is probably the most 
successful woman composer of the present day, her 
most notable contribution to musical literature 
ae her opera, “ The Wreckers.” 

Of the first performance of this opera at His 
Majesty’s Theatre, a quaint little story is told. A 
stout old lady in the front row of the stalls was 
dozing comfortably through the opera. Suddenl 
the man with the big drum made a violent attack 
on his instrument. 


comrade, 
“T say, old man,” he cried, 


The Walrve and the Carpenter were walking on the Strand 


ALL THE DIFFERENCE. 

Pars is laughing over an echo of the forming of 
the Monis Cabinet. 

One afternoon M. Massé wrote an article for the 
Laxterng, in which he was extrémely plain- 
spoken about M. Monis and his attempt to form 
a Cabinet. He was, in fact, rather “* narsty 
about it. 


and begged that the article should be sent back. 
For private reasons, she said, her husband did not 
want the article to be published. . 
The “ private reasons” were that, since i 
the article, M. Massé had been offered and he 
accepted the position of Minister of Commerce in 
the Cabinet he had attacked so violently! 


DRINKING A CRIME. 

Tue new French Premier, M. Monis, is the 
proprietor of s very excellent brandy. The story 
aed that once when King Edward and the late 
neral Gallifet were dining ther, Monis brandy 
was served, and King Edward drank his portion 
off at one gulp. 


Gallifet, ® connoisseur, stared. “ Sire," he 
exclaimed, “ have committed crime!” 


King Edward laughed. ‘“ Why 2?” he asked. 

“Brandy like that,” was the ly, “should be 
savoured. You should lift it gently, pass it under 
your nose, enjoy the aroma, and then put it back 
on the table.” 

“And after that ?” the King asked. 

“ After that, sire, you talk a t it 1 


BABY WOULDN'T CRY. . 

Me. Watrer Grezoxs, who has been ss 
big changes at the Palladium, tells some capita 
stories of the difficulties of music-hall management. 
“ce couple arrived one evening with a very young 

ye 

“Tm sorry,” said the manager firmly, “ but 

i Asaihertd that baby into the hall!” 


§.8225+ 


lor, no, sir!’? was the prompt reply, 
“Baby's used to goin’ to entertainments, ’e is. 
as gold at ’is gran’pa’s funeral 


ANYTHING FOR A SEAT. 

AxotsEr of Mr.’ Gibbons’ stories is about a 
manager whose hall was crowded. One old country 
man was determined to get in, and the manager 
explained in vain that there was no room. 

‘But I knows Mr. So-and-so!” protested the 
old chap, mentioning a director ; “‘ an’ he'll be real 
mad if I don’t get in.” 

“My dear sir,” the ieee replied patiently 
“‘there’s not a seat loft in house. only 
place you could sit on would be the chandelier !” 

“That’ll do!’® said the old man, pulling out a 
handful of money ; “ how much ?” 


HE THOUGHT A LOT! 

Tue greatest poster artist to-day is undoubtedly 
Mr. John H: , and his latest design, the poster 
for the All-British Shopping Week, is particularly 
successful. 

At one time Mr. Hassall was out farming in 
Manitoba. Here the front door is always left 
unfastened, he says, and if a hungry man comes 
along he is expected to walk in and help him- 
self. 


the sugar. ree ~ pia and 
in: pepper-casters of exac imi 08. 
Mr. Hassall endeavoured a point coh Sukh wan 
which to him, but he waved him aside. 

“t's all right!” he repeated, and helped himself 
liberally to pepper, stirring all the time. Then he 
drank it off at a gulp! 

“ For the rest of the time,” says Mr. Hassall, “‘ he 
turned his back on me and refused to utter a 
Laren Probably, like the parrot, he thought a 


New, witty, and original ending wanted. 


WES% EX! tg 
Aprit, 6, 1011, 


ir Und ryfystery 


oe” The Editor wilt give 28. 0d. each wees, 1, 
‘ best ‘ ted for this column. “( : 
the famous P.W. nives will be awarded for ay». 
paragraph used, If there is more than one sen! ; 
paragraph used the penknife will be awarded ty ; 
Tie tear whose contribution was received fir:t. “Bpy 
The half-crown this week is awarded to Mr, J. ]'-.. 
gerald, 8 Park Mead Road, Wyke Regis, Wey, : 


NEVER ! 
Turre is a town in England which when vou 
approach it disap Seems impossible, dec-:;'t 
it? But it is quite true. Solution below. 


EXTRAORDINARY ! 

AN extraordinary story comes to us from [ru!s, 
where a man is repo! to have died, leaviny his 
wife with a mile of children. Investigation lias 
proved this statement to be quite true. Can you 
explain the mystery ? Solution below, 


GUESS WHAT HAPPENED. 
He met her in a darkened hall. 
Said he: “I bring thee rose:. 
To show I love you all in all.” 
Said she : “‘ How cold your nosc is !” 


QUITE THE LATEST. 

Asx a friend if he has seen the latest penn: {:'rk 
If he says “No,” ask him for a penny. Worn lo 
hands it over, pocket it, and give him a }»\«1 on 
which you have previously written : 

“ Copper-Snatching Society. 

“ If you want your penny back, FIND ANviNCB 

innocent and enrol him as a member.” 


TRY! 
Tue missing words in the following verse con-ist 
of the same six letters :— 
“You want a puzzle, little maid? 
A simple one I'll give,” said he. 
“If one costa just a penny-picce, 
What will a dozen ........ be?” 


She worked away with ........ air. 
An answer wrong soon to produce. 
“T thought twas ........ that you sail!” 


She gave as her excuse! Solution bi. 


WITH “P.W.” AND A GLASS OF WATER. 

Fit a glass to the brim with water, and place it 
on a copy of P.W. Now challenge any of voir 
friends to remove the paper from under the ¢'\"3 


without spilling any of the water, or touclii” the 
glass with anything but the copy of P.W. on ©: i) 
it is placed. This is sure to puzzle them, as thers 
is only one way of accomplishing this ts 
successfully, olution below. 


Solutions. 
NEVER! 
Diss, in Norfolk, When you approach it Diss.annr "® 
EXTRAORDINARY ! 


THE man’s name was Farlong. He left his wife sia 


eight qhildren. Eight farlongs one mile. 


TRY! 
Tux three missing words are; lemons, 8 }e', © 
ons. 
WITH “P.W.” AND A GLASS OF WATER. 
Srazt rolling P.W. from one side, towards tle c | 
water, As the paper rolls over it will push age st 110 


: ee a 
glass until it is gently moved fromthe paper and =°i 
on the table vince single drop of water belus =.' °° 


my 


Wren ENDING 
Apri 6, 1911. 


THE MOST TRAGIC 
HUMAN DOCUMENT 
EVER PUBLISHED. 


alrangest criminal the world has ever known. 


Al the age a 
crully tortured @ number of litle boys in Boston, 
U.S.A. He was sent to a reformatory, 
showed no signs of insanity, he was released after @ 
ycar, and handed over to the care of his mother. 

The next sensation was the mysterious disappearance 
of a girl, followed by the murder of a little boy. 
Pomeroy was suspected, arrested, and lodged in gaol. 

While Jesse was awaiting his trial Mrs. Pomeroy 
qrictly left Boston, and in the cellar of the empty house 
tie remains of the girl were discovered. 

Pomeroy’s trial stirred the whole of America. He 
was sentenced to death, but this was eventually com- 
muted to solitary confinement for life. 

Ia the early part of his prison life Pomeroy gained 
the goodwill of the warders, and even the respect of 
the Governor. Bus the whole time he was secretly 
plotling to esca 

On one occasion he told Governor Earle that he had 
as idea for the invention of @ lead pencil. T he 
Governor fell into the trap, and sent him some necessary 
tools, With these Pomeroy managed to displace some 
of the stones in the wall of his cell, and would have 
escaped but for the lynz-eyed warder who detected him. 


POMEROY’S EFFORTS TO ESCAPE. 

Tag kindly Governor who had given Jcsse the 
tools with which he nearly escaped came to 80° 
him about it, There were tears in Captain Earle’s 
eyes. 

“I didn’t think this of you, Jesse,” he said, 
* after what I have done for you.” 

Pomeroy laughed. 

“What did you think?” he asked. “That I 
Hs going Ls “a4 ped life and never make an 

or et ou at are i 
about it? eo ene 1 ee 

What they did was to take him out of that cell 
and place him in another, where he could be more 
closely watched and from which escape would be 
well-nigh impossible, The new coll was in the same 
tier, but on the other, or inner, side of the corridor. 

He could dig through the stone wall if he chose 
now, but such a feat would only carry him further 
into the prison should he be able to make a hole 
through which he could drag his body. Outside, in 
the corridor, a special guard watched him continually. 
Escape that way would be impossible. 

Yet from the moment he was placed in this cell 
ho set about finding a way out of it, and in a short 
tine he had hit upon most daring, reckless 
schome ever conceived by a convict. 

A gas-pipe ran through the corridor, and he 
potieet that it was fastened to the wall outside 
\is cell, coming just on @ level with the joining of 
si great granite blocks. In some way—it has 
“ ways been a mystery where Jesse Pomeroy secured 

ra tools with which he has worked—he got hold 
‘ 4 bit of metal, with which he bogan to dig through 
es fourteen inches of mortar between two of 

© granite stones in the direction of the gas-pipe 
outside his cell.” 
SWALLOWED MORTAR TO HIDE IT. 

It was tedious, heartrending work. At the 
most he could only dig an inch or so each night, 
and the utmost care must be employed, not onl 
» make no noise, for tho guard was just outside his 

oor, but to hide every speck of mortar which he 
scraped out of the ever-growing crevice. He 
swallowed the mortar, he afterw 001 

Weeks passed, Each night he worked, and when 
morning began to dawn he stuffed up the crevices, as 
ae his previous effort to get out, with bread paste. 
inally, he had dug his way clean through tho mpace 
vctween the stones of the cell wall, and somewhere 
just beyond lay the gas-pipe. The crevice was about 


I will give twenty-five P.W. pen-Knives fer the best 
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@ foot high, and scarcely 
wide, barely admitting 
which, holdin 
scraped and 


his hand, with 
the bit of metal, he had 
ug away the mortar. 
Now came the most reckiess part of 
his plan. His idea was to tap the 
ra If it were precisely at the end 
of which he had dug woll 


© pass 
and good. Tf he were to miss it by a 


hair’s breadth, he would make a hole in the wall 
which the guard outside would see. Mortar but the 
thickness of an egg-shell lay between him and the 
ig hat of this part o 


Eureka ! 


thi the task. Should he 
that remaining shell away. He must. He 
with indrawn breath and pausing heart. 


The tip of the littlo metal scraper touched some- 
thing as the last speck of ities wae cut through. 
It was the gas-pipe. 

The fateful moment had come. 
together his precious breadcrumb paste and 
chewed a quantity of it into a small bal This he 
took in his hand, reached into the crevice, and 
with the metal scraper, which he had sharpened to 
@ point, he bored a small hole in the gas-pipe. 


He gathered 


The moment he felt the lead pi ive way he 
jammed the ball of bread rents eo % as & alae, 


and with such care and quickness that not a breath 


of gas escaped to warn the guard outside by its 
odour. 


The noxt night he was at work again with the 
first sign of sleep in the prison. In the silence of 
the great institution, with no sound but tho tramp, 
tramp of the guards in the corridor, he dug the 
bread paste out of the crevice and also some 
fragments of paper, corners from the fly-leaves of 
books which he had taken from the library, secreted 
in the space between the stones in the wall. 

HOW HE BLUFFED HIS WARDER. 

These little scraps of paper—none of them 
could have been more than the merest bit, because 
every book had beon examinod on its return to 
the library, and nothing had been missed—he 
chewed into a pulp with the breadcrumbs, and 
rolled into pipes like sticks of macaroni, What 
was this for? What was his plan? 

Ho lays the little tubes in the crevice between 
the stones, and seals them up with the rost of the 
bread paste. Then he calls for the guard. 

“Can I hang one of my blankets over my cell 
door?” he as “The light outside shines in 
and hurts my eyes.” 

It is a well known fact in the prison that 
Pomeroy’s eyes are not strong. The white patch 
over ono of them makes that optic only half as 

as normal The guard gives permission. 

Pomeroy takes the blanket from his bed and 
hangs it over the door. At the same time he feels 
the bars of this door in a suspicious way. Ah, 
if only the guard had been looking now ! He would 
have seen that two of these bars have been sawn 
nearly through with the same little pieco of metal, 
and the marks hidden with dirt from the floor! 

Hurriodly, but as silently as a cat, the man in 
the cell moves now. We tears the bread-mortar 
from the crevice, and exposes the chain of little 
pee made of bread and paper. ‘The tubes have 

ardened, and are firm and opaque. It is well. 
He stoops, lifts his iron couch, and takes off one of 
its legs, which he has fixed for easy removal against 
such a time as now when he shall nood a death- 
dealing weapon. 

He takes a match from the crevice—-where hoe has 
obtained that match nobody will ever know 
unless he himself tells. From the end of the tube 
of bread and paper he quickly romoves the little 
ball of paste, which ho bas kept in it to prevent the 
escapo of the gas. 

A LEG OF HIS BED AS A WEAPON. 

Through the pipe now comes the gas, iissing 
filling the cell with its odour. He stands sti 1, 
listening, hardly breathing. What is his purpose ? 
Suicide? It would seom 80, with that blanket 
over the door, and the deadly gas escaping into 
the little cell, filling it with the fumes. ait! 

Ho grasps the leg of the iron bedstead in one 
hand, and, holding the match in his other hand, 
scratches it sharply against the stone wall. 

The rd outside heard the explosion which 
isiowel andl was thrown to the floor half senseless 
at the same moment, The rest of the prison heard 
it and a scream srose, Prisoners in their colls are 
easily terrified, They realise their helplessness. 

Guards rush hither and thither, but with ore 
central goal—Pomeroy’s cell. 

There is a gap in the wall of his cell, but only 
betwoon the two stones which he has dug out, 


endings. 


an inch | and ovor that. 
clear through the ceiling and into tho hospita 
on the next floor. 
are out. Lanterns are needed to revoal 
mysterious damage. 


suspect Pomeroy. But when they go to his coll 
door there is no sound from within. 
burst open, for the bars are twisted and bent, 
and the warder’s keys will not unlock it. 
they find him, insensiblo and bleeding, on the floor, 
the stub of the match clasped in one hand, the iron 
leg of the bedstead in tho other. 


fusion. The 
ness, and at 
cannot see. He moans: 


— his eyes bandaged from the light, they 
made 

alroady know. 

a cell far removed from his old one, where he could 


be watched from all sidos. Yet this closer espionage 
did not prevent him from making further plans te 


through his stone floor. Ho only laughed, asked for 
more books from the library, and went back into 
his shell, refusing to be drawn out. 


to get him 


Mark postcards “ Walrus.” 
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The stoncs above are gone, blown 


Gas is escaping, and tho lights 
the 


There has boen an explosion evidently, and thoy 
His door is 


Thore 


He is rushed to the hospital, where all is con- 
work to restore him to conscious- 
the yields to their efforts. But he 


“Tt did not work right! I made some mistake !"* 
During the two weeks Jesse Pomeroy lay in the 


a full investigation, and discovered what we 


When Jesse sufficiently recovered, he was put in 


et away. He was caught filing the bars of his 
oor with a picce of wire. He was dotected diggin» 


ay 
> 


He did not trust entiroly to his own efforts 
out of prison. Ho appealed to the law. 
He wrote letter after letter to the Governor of 
the State, each timo there was a new ono 
appointed, going over his case from beginning to 
end, and domanding clomency. 

Even the very judge who presided at Pom: »y's 
trial, did not escape the man’s importuutics, 
but absolutely refused to listen to him. 

REFUSED TO HAVE HIS BATH. 

The oldcr Pomoroy grew the more obstinacy 
ho developed. Where at first he had beon tractable, 
he now becamo unruly. He refused to obey tho 
rules of the prison. He suddenly made up his 
mind that he would not batho unless the bath 
wore brought to his cell. 

“T am not going to be taken out of m cell,” he 
told the Governor. ‘‘ My sentence is solitary con- 
finement. That means that I must not be taken 
where there are othor prisoners. I will not go! aa 
ng let him stay in his cell and go without his 

ath. 

But the Governor thought this over, and decided 
that Pomeroy must be punished for his obstinacy, 
so he was ordered into a dungeon. The dungeons 
at Charlestown correspond to what would be called 
tho ‘coolers ’* in somo prisons—dark, windowless 
cells, much smaller than the usual ones. Broad 
and water is the dict for a man in the dungeon, 
and the laws of the State provide that this 
extreme punishment shall be moted out to a 
prisoner for no more than ten consecutive days. 

A TRICK TO STARVE TO DEATH. 

Pomeroy stood his ten days in the dark dungeon 
without flinching, and at the end of the time was 
taken out. Still he rofused to take the regulir 
prison bath ond at the end of twenty-four hours i: 
was returned to the dark cell. He now refused to 
cat. For five days he stood this self-imposed 
fast, and grow 80 weak that the Governor, on the 
advice of the prison physician, wrote to the State 
Governor asking what to do about the matter. 
The reply was that Captain Earle should continue 
the punishment, and, if it killed Pomeroy, it was 
Jesse's own fault. : 

Twenty-six days went by. Pomeroy was eating 
occasionally, but as little as he could and still 
remain alive. He was so weak that he could 
hardly stand. Dr. Sawin, the prison doctor, called 
in other physicians to examino the man and see how 
long he could keep this up. Pomeroy would submit to 
being examined by Dr. Sawin, but not by others. It 
looked as though the prison were going to have the 
undesirable record of having allowed convict to 
starve and worry himself to death. But finally Dr. 
Sawin got Pomeroy out of the dungeon by 4 ruse, 
and then he was refused admittance into it again. 

Pomeroy smiled when he saw that his game bad 
failed. 

“T was doing it to make the Governor know- 
that if he didn’t pardon mo I'd die on your hands. y 
They would have thought you had starved mo to 4 
death if I had died in there, and you'd have been i 
in a fine mess, Well, I'll get out yot. Sco if I 
don’t.” 

(This remarkable history ill finish next meck.) 


(See page 672.) y 
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i” TERRORISING JURYMEN. Ffure Fars 


We pay 2s. 6d. for each paragraph accepted for 
this feature. 
Why the Jury in the Present Camorra Trial may 


mnot undertake to return unsuitable contributions 
we Afraid to Bring in a Verdict of Guilty, | ”*Jnlvse stamped addressed envelope is inclosed, 
Tus reluctance shown urymen to serve on 


By Miss MADGE TEMPLE, 
Who has made a Big Success at the Tivcli wiih 


Her “Harem Skirt” i 
FOR RAISING FLOORBOARDS. seal Song—and Costume. 


Se proceeding at | Waxx floorboards have te be raised for the installs- pao I have e passion to be in-the fa!.on, 

Viterbo, in Southern Italy, ily understandable. | tion elec ligh' mechanics : 

‘The ae expected to last ‘o year, during which | usually make use of the tool shown in the illustration. a tap Ro-deiees Sn abacialy lntcat 
period they will be kept shut up, Just as our Jurymen The tool is laid across the board to be raised with the this dainty harem skirt. 


are over here when trying murder cases. . 
Nor is this all. ey know full well that after 
the trial is over they will stand a very excellent 


The costume I’m wearing 
May be a bit daring 
But what if it is, it’s the craze, 


chance of being murdered by other members of hesverh pagemed a 

the dreaded organisation to which the prisoners It’s ana “. Y wi a 

belong ; that is to say, supposing they do their duty “ i useful pe ny waye i 

by bringing in a verdict of guilty. .“ Them’s my sentiments,” or, at least, me of 
This is no fanciful danger. When the jury were them, for I am not sure that I quite unders: 11: «+ 

released after the trial o! number of members of with the last line. 


the Mafia, at Bologna, in 1902, they were guarded 
by soldiers for several months. Yet one was 
‘assassinated and another severely wounded. Two 
others emigrated to America under assumed names, 
and settled in New Orleans, yet they were followed 
and killed. The Mafia is, needless to say, merely the 
Camorra under another name. 

The Black Hand is yet another off-shoot of the 
same terrible murder society, and this was responsible 
for the assassination of a juryman named 
Pellizoni in New York a year ago. The unhappy 
“man was the only Italian on a jury that convicted 
a member of the gang of a charge of blackmailing 
and arson, and was for that reason singled out for 
punishment. 

FIRST TORTURED THEN KILLED. 

He was found dead in his shop one Monday. 
morning, having been first tortured, and then 
barbarously killed, some time during the preceding 
Sunday. No one was. brought to justice for this 
shocking crime. 


The harem skirt is, above all things, comfor' .'o, 
and I daresay lady golfers and other sporis:.« 4 
will find it useful, but of its general utility i: 
not sosure. However, the first line of my su.) 


raising screws A resting on the boardson either side. The 
screws B are then screwed firmly into the wood, and 
when the handles C are turned the floor board is raised 


without the necessity of any hammering or levering. 
* | both popular and unpopular. Long be'o:c :'» 


BETTER THAN MACHINERY. huge fourteen-foot hat in which I parodied te. ~, 

No machine has ever yet been invented which can | I was wearing & forerunner of the matin |... 
take the place of the fuller’s teazle. The little | Black satin, I may tell the masculine reaii~ i: 
closely massed flowers of this plant grow on heads | once more in fashion, and I can claim to Jiu. | 
which are covered with stiff, hooked spines. These something to do with this. 


are proally IT MAY BE A BIT DARING. 

el eR When I told my friends that I was going to »'e 
tweed and other black satin popular once more, they said 1 )9nii 
fabrics which never do it, that people still rememberc:i *' .. 
require a rough Manning, the murderess, whose trial and e001 
surface. They wearing a black satin dress sent the fabric rie! « 
of fashion, but I was right. 

Shall I make the harem skirt popular? J!) ik 
that ladies may take to it, more particuls|, sor 


accurately express me. 
I cag first to make the big ma!’ | 


oe 


are eet in large 

rollers, — 
over 

: Hoth, and, while 


This, however, is not surprising, for when jury- P purposes of sport, but that it will become gon. 'y 
men are murdered for revenge by members of jeri ll rn ag gente hee — ices anolictinad 
secret, oath-bound societies, it is very rarely they are too confess I do not lerstand the prejudir> in 
indeed that anybody dares to come forward and 5 


elastic to tear some quarters against the harem skirt. and \ iy 
the material. ‘Other inventions have been tried for | ladies should be mobbed if they wear it in pui’... 
this purpose, but none have proved satisfactory. The It may be a bit “ daring,” though I am mi ».:¢ 
illustration shows the teazle head as it appears when | that I agree with that. 
dried and ready for use. ‘| It-is a far more modest garment ay sore’ | 
aa eS “rational dress,” or even the very shct :'.3 
“LAYS” THE BARRELS. worn by ladies playing golf, and so pig 

Tas implement is used in factories and warehouses | Jt is not an absurdity like the “hobble si''." 
c where large and | for, as I have suid, it is most comforta'itc. }: i 
hygienic, for it Fees bla ple aa or diri, an! it 

“is not a bit drau; .? which is a consiccn.% 

of a wooden stem; | Shen the cold Marc rds do blow. 
_, to which A and _— , 

B are attached. Still the Pe is there. Perhaps t's mi 
‘A is a hook | are jealous of it. This reminds me of my {i1«1 1.) 
which fits over | in trousers at the Tivoli. 
the rim of the I was terribly nervous, so much 60 that as so". °5 
barrel, and B is | I went on I ran off again. Of course, [ hai!” - 
® circular band | back, and the fate of my song hung in the |. | 
which prevents | when an inspiration came to me. Lookin: =) °' 
the barrel from | the gallery, I said, “Are you jealous, Loves 
rolling. By grip- | That settled it. The whole house broke into re. 
gs ee ee at | Jaughter and applause, and my success was a-~"'' '. 
man = yp But I don’t want again to experience the fe.!i: «|! 
= reece a had when I stood there the second time Wi'."s 
and is thus able tolay the barrel on its side for rolling to begin. 
without much exertion. 


give information to the police. 

When, for ke Mr. he the Large oi 
common jury which brought in a verdict of guilty 
against an Invincible ‘hasgedl with murder in 
Dublin in 1882, was murderously assaulted with 
knives and left for dead on the steps of his own 
house, no single witness ever came forward, 
although it was known that quite a number of 

le saw the crime committed. 

‘o less a reward than £5,000 was offered for 
information as to the identity of the perpetrators of 
the outrage, and so that adequate protection might 
be guaranteed to possible informers, Dublin was 
proclaimed under martial law. But it was all in 
vain. The dread of the Invincible Society—the 
terrible murder organisation that just 

reviously assassinated Mr. Burke and Lord 

‘rederick Cavendish was upon all men, and none 
dared speak, even although a fortune in hard cash 
was to be earned by breaking silence. 

os Satie Gon BY ELEVEN pee MEN. t 

obably, however, no more glaring case 0! 

“ bulldozing” has ever been perpetrated ag 
supposedly civilised community than that which 
recently took place in Kentucky, U.8S.A., in con- 
nection with the notorious “ Breahitt County 
Vendetta,” a feud which has been onsible u 
to date for over one hundred wurde and atempied 
mu 

One of the principal feudists was a certain 
Curt Jett. He had seventeen murders to his credit 
wary sfiee Jury fall to_agron 

ury j iled to although the 
evidence of ths pekonec’s guilt was arecwielréing. 
At length one was empanelled far away from the 
scene of the murders, and the venue of the trial 
was likewise changed to another county. But even 
then Jett’s friends were not disco 

One of tho summoned j en, & er named 
Burns Fitzpatrick, who lived by himself in a lonely 
house in the mountains, was visited on the eve 
of the trial by eleven armed men, each of whom 


7“. It consists 


“NOT IN THESE TROUSERS.” 

Of course, I have to put up with a lot of «i: ft. 

As you may know, the catch-phrase ©! 118 
moment is: “ Not in these trousers,” whic ho a 
nated out of a music-hall song long before ji." 
skirts were introduced here, and nearly oy 
evening when I go on, somebody greets me 8! 
“ Not in these trousers, Madge ! ” nr 

A week or two ago I was offered fifty give: 
I would walk through the streets in my 1 .'"! 
skirt. The fifty guineas tempted me sory“ 


CONDENSATION | the conditions were too severe. Iwasto— _ 
CHANNEL — 


A CONDENSATION CHANNEL. 

Waen the air inside a large public building becomes 
heated Mi atsikes Ga Abs Dold glam ef the window 
panes and condenses to form water. This water 
trickles down the pane and collecta at the bottom of 
the. win- , 
dow. If it 
were ail- 
lowed to 
remain 
there it 
might 
damage 
the wood 
work, and 
to prevent 
this a 


1. Walk from the Tivoli, along the peony 
down Whitehall, up through the Horse Gua: *? 
Piccadilly, up Bond Street, along Osforl * \'> 
and back to the Tivoli by Charing Cross Ku. ~ 

2. Go unaccompanied. 

3. Not take refuge in a cab or anywhere. 


in his presence swore solemnly to kill him if he | gTOOVe, Well, it was a long walk, and I came to 1)" °° 
brought in other than a verdict of not guilty. own as ‘SECTION Poe nial rar hlege Sei cponrgrogeraenanety a 
* ithe ated i spurmien were for & zetdist-of eee OF BOTTOM’ me by the time I got to the winning-po-!. " ; 
ca er eaperey oa Fitepatrick channel, is OF WINDOW I ggg potially I oad to deaie 
That ‘night, armed and angry citizens burned maeaeat ps ters } 


Fitzpatrick’s house ‘over his head, and he was 
ordered peremptorily to seek a home beyand the 
borders of the State of Kentucky. 


ito the an The water runs into this and escapes through 

a smal! hole to the “throat” outside, a device to smalce 

- _ fall to the ground instead of running down 
wall, 


skirt, mostly favourable, while the pr\' 
been very ina, all declaring that if all 4 
skirts looked as nice as mine, there woul’ 
objection to them. 


When eending Picture Pars, address your envelope to The Page Six Editor, Pearson’s Weekly, Henrietta St.. London. WG 


“RY! tes re re a ae “4 tee @s tncix 62 ered eedate! 
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| could only solr that the Signor was an adherent | 

000 | of William IIL, and the King had the power to | 

! grant such pensions. 

| But older still is the pension that was granted | 

by Charles II. to a farmer named Richard Penderel. | 

e 4vas the identical farmer who hid the King from | 
the pursuing soldiers in an oak tree. The pension 
filtered down through one source and anothcr, 
generation after generation, and in 1908 applica- 
tions to the courts resulted in holding a little girl 
as the legal successor of Penderel, and the granting 

to her of nearly £1 s week. 


WERK ENDING 
Aprit. 6, 1911. sent 
—— 


The Descendants of the Farmer who Hid! “ bx-Ministers are rewarded with pensions accord- : 
Charles II. in the pe hag am, Receive £3 6 ing to their salary and number of years of service. | 


The best pension that is to be obtained by an 
M.P., though, is the one granted when the Speaker 
retires. ! 

While he is in office he gets £5,000 & year, and 
on his retirement he is paid £4,000 a year for life, 
with a seat in the House of Lords. 

Viscount Cross, ex-Home Secretary, has made a 
good thing out of his services. He was Home 
Secretary for about seven years, and received in 
all £35,000 in salary. When he retired from office | 
he was granted an allowance of £2,000 a year, and | 
up to date has drawn another £35,000 from that | 
source. \ 

Lord George Hamilton is another who gets 
£2,000 a year, and many othcrs are paid various 
smaller amounts. ; 

£30,000 A YEAR FOR JUDGES. 

A grateful country, however, rewards its servants 
far more handsomely than is generally believed. 
It costs the Government, for example, about 
£30,000 a year to pension off its ‘idees alone. 
Last year the annual pension bill for judicial | 
services had risen to £43,000 odd. 


Tue fact that Mr. Gerald Balfour has just 
resigned his pension of £1,200 a year, granted for 
his services as President of the Local Government 
Board, recalls many interesting thingy about 
pensions in particular and general. . 

Mr. Bradlaugh successfully waged war against 
the granting of perpetual pensions. Now there 
remain only The heirs of the Duke of 
Schomberg £720, of Lord Rodney £2,000, and of 
Jord Nelson £5,000. In 1887 no fewer than 330 
perpetual pensions were commuted for a little over 
half s million pounds. ; 

In 1891 the Duke of St. Albans commuted his 
pension, @ sinecure assigned to his ancestors by | 
James II. as Master of the Hawks, for close on 
twenty thousand pounds. 

The Earl of Rodney’s pension was granted b 
Ccorge III., and has already cost the nation well 
over a quarter of a million ! 

THE lage re gh KINGS. 

Until quite lately, £2,000 a year was 
the decctndants of Signor Honey de 
d'Auterquerque. The Bank of ! 
it recently. "te was granted in 1694 by William III., | given up his pension. 


paid to 
Nassau 


Almost exactly two years ago 


and so little is known about it that Sir R. E. Welby, | Sir John Gorst, a member of tho famous Fourth | of £240 a ycar to him and his descendants for 


Secretary of the Treasury in 1887, when questioned, Party, gave up £1,200 a year. 


England acquired Mr. Gerald Balfour is not the only one who has | accidentally shot one of his suite. He was so 
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Admiral Sir Nathaniel Bowden-Smith, who 
retired from the Navy a few years ago, absolutely 
refused to accept one of the vacant pensions of 
some £300 a year. He stated that there wero 
others who needed it more than he did, and hoped 
that the Admiralty would see fit to let some famous 
sailor come into his own at an earlier period than 
would otherwise have been the case. 

The home of the pension hunter, though, is 
undoubtedly the United States. The story of the 
American Army pensions reads like a romance. 

Thero is, to start with, a Pensions Bureau with a 
staff of 2,000. It deals with some quarter of a 
million claims for army pensions evory ycar. 

It is well over forty years ago since the Civil 
War ended, yet eve 
claims come in to the 


year an average of 14,000 
ureau. 
PENSION SHARKS IN U.S.A. 

The war with Spain is now twelve years old. 
Yet to-day the number of those drawing pensions 
is ig to the number who actually took part in 
the fighting. 

People are actually receiving pensions for the 
war with Mexico that happened sixty-four years 
ago. There is a class of people in the United 
States, known as “pension sharks,” and owing 
to their activity the number of pensioners has risen 
from 85,986 in 1865 to 946,194 in 1909. A large 
number of these pensioners never served in the 
field, and many have no nced whatever for a 
pension. Last year the annual grant for this 
gigantic fraud amounted to £40,000,000. 

Of curious pensions that have been granted a 
page might easily be filled. The French taxpayers, 
for example, are still paying out for a shooting 
accident which happened over 150 years ago. 
In 1755, the Dauphin, while out partridge shooting, 


seriously injured that the King granted a pension 


ever. 


HOW THE SUFFRAGISTS WILL BOYCOTT THE CENSUS. 


The women warriors in our midst are determined on spoiling the great count, and many hundred census-resisting forms have keen distributed. 


Many will, no 
use The Aerial Bus fo 
defy the Census Authovities; 


an 


will Camp our in 


ge Sor: 


lonely places, Stonenen 
instange 


wl) 


Male supporters o' 
the movemenr > of 


Of course, the suffragists will themselves boycott the census, and our cartoonist has tried to show how they will go about it. 


Some will 

stop our all 
night disguised 
as Pillar-boxes 


eer 
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“Good Morning, Jones! But what op earth bave you got that ribbon tied round your neck for?” said the chiefcasbier. DJ” i 


2) ; WEEK END 
Compiete Short Sto Aven G1 

He rose to his feet and an tO pace the 19 
with quick, nervous ‘oo tied on. 

Then came a timid tap at the door, anil tho 
voice of his landlady announced that a man wis 
waiting to see him. 

With a ngs of relief Scabe crossed to the door 
and unlocked it, to admit a short, thick-soi ::1n 
who stared curiously round the strany» !.)! in, 


room. 

“ You're late,” said Scabe, as he locked thie oor, 

“Couldn’t find the bloomin’ road,” said thy: 1; 
“I thought that a gentleman like you wouldn { 

“Tm not in the least interested in whai you 
thought,” said Scabe sharply he disliked this 
man, hated the dealings he was having with hin; 
but he was necessary to his plot. “I've yoi the 
plate here, and the colour is identical with the 
piece of wood you gave me.” 

He unlocked » drawer and took from it a <ma!: 
metal disco not much r than a penny pice. 
He laid it on a piece of brown varnished vsod 
that he also took from the drawer and it was i!uost 
invisible. 

“It’s a good match,” said the man slowly, “ anil 
it ain’t likely that it will be noticed, but I'm taking 
s big risk by fixing it on to the boat. | dont 
know what your game is and I don’t much care, 
but if anything comes out I lose my job and may 
find myself in quod.” 

“So long as you go to work carefully, there is not 
the slightest risk of detection,” said Scabe, “ an! you 
are being well paid. You've had five pound: 
already, and here is another five-pound not. |! 
Cambridge wins, and I tell you that Cambri! > is 
certain to win, I pay you another fifty pounds.” 

The man took the note eagerly. 

“JT suppose,” he said nervously, as ho j laced 
the disc in his ket, ‘‘there’s  nevhing 
dangerous about no bloomin’ expisiv 
or ” 


He broke off and glanced round the ru 
obviously ill at case. 


Morrison laughed. 
“ My dear Scabe,” he said, “ everyone knows that 
Cambridge never had a more ardent supporter than 


y |, you 
yourself most eloquently on the subject of gambling, 
‘and I should be the last man to tempt you from 
vitae by edfering longer odds than aro obtainab le 


Lorton Scabe took off his glasses and polished 
them with his handkerchief. 
“* Of course,” he said, in the cold sarcastic voice 


Tay 


younger members, “ Pa do not care to risk——" 

“T take any risk, 

“but I am not disposed to trouble about small 
half-crown bets.” 

“To the best of my belief I never mentioned the 
sum for which I wish to back Cambridge,” said the 
other. “ You gay you gent three to one. Will 
you lay me a hundred fifty to fifty that 
Cambridge does not win?” 

There was a dead silence In the large smoking- 
room. Members stared at each other in blank 
bewilderment. What had come over Lorton Scabe, 
the man who was still remembered at Cambridge as 
the greatest scientist of the day, the man who could 
have risen to great heights had he 
sufficient common sense, instead of being a dreamer 
and inventor of many impracticable devices ? 

“ Good heavens !? said one man in a whisper to 
a friend, “this is the chap who tried hard to do 
away with the sweepstake last ee il 

“"The fool who wept when Oxford won!" said 
his friend, and he looked at the spare figure with 
@ new interest. 

“Tm waiting,” said Mr. Seabe, drumming the 
finger-tips of his left hand with his steel-rimmed 


glasses. 

“The bet is a larger one than I had anticipated,” 
said Morrison, in a quiet voice, “ but you seem 
to make it s personal matter, Scabe, , hang it 
all, I take you!” 


Londoner’s innate love 
nothing, slightly increased his pace and made in the 
direction of a large pond by the side of which a man 
was carefully fixing a tripod, upon which to rest & 
small instrument of strange design. : 

“*B don’t mean to take no chances of ‘is box 
o’ tricks gettin’ upset |” muttered the tramp, as he 
came to a stop c to the pond. ‘ Rum-loo! 
cove, too. I wonder wot ’e’s up to?” 

The tall, thin man had a long overcoat with the 
collar turned up over a thick white muffler and a 
soft felt hat pulled well down over his forehead 80 
that the tramp could see little of his face ; what he 
did see wasa pair of dark, dreamy, sunken eyes, & 
thin sallow face with prominent cheek bones. 

The man seemed to be oblivious of the fe 
presence ; at all events, he took no notice of i 
and having fixed up the tripod to his satisfaction, 
he took two large wooden model boats from the big 
kit-bag on the ground beside him. 

“Play pretty!’ murmured the tramp, as the 
man, oy A winding up the clock-work engine in 
each boat, moved round with them to the edge 


of the pond, and placing them in the water, gave There was a murmur, half of admiration, half of “There is no danger,” said Scabe; “the (i-9 
them a push off, and ran back to his tripod. surprise. > 5 is thy harmless—by itself, I wish you 
The boata, about a couple of feet apart, moved “Thank you,” said Lorton Soabe, and wrote ight.” 


“Well,” said the man as he walked tows’: 
Kennington Road, “ he’s either very deep or \.' 
balmy, and, in any case, I don’t see why I shoulda t 
make & fow quid one of him.” 


easily and quickly-in the water, keeping dead level. 
The tramp felt a wild interest, though he could not 
understand any sane individual turning out so 
ony on such & morning to play with a couplo of 
model boats. 

Then as they drew level with the strange in- 
strument on the tripod, the tramp was startled, for, 
with a faint click and a subdued buzzing sound, 
there came a flicker of blue light from the machine 
on the tripod, the water round the boats seemed to 
be violently agitated, and then one of the boats 
went on its usual paco whilst the other dragged 
slowly after it. 

“Eureka! cried the man by the tripod as he 
peated a lever, and the little instrument ceased to 

UZZ. 

“French,” murmured the tramp; “no good 

tryin’ to tap ’im for enythin’. ny sort 0’ 


down something in a shabby notebook. 

“1 say,” said one of the older members, * you 
fellows had better keep this quiet ; if it comes to 
the committee’s ears there'll be a row.” 

ge ee earvran eral bs ered Ey 
not see that any UFPOse CO’ se 
informing the eanildes of our little business 
transaction.” 

And without a word he walked to the door. 

s 


There is no need to describe Rossiter Road, 
Kennington. Almost every large town in the 
British Isles has its Rossiter Road, and therefore 
to observant people a minute description would be 
a wasted labour. 

No. 13 stood out amongst its fellows, not because 
it was either less or more hideous in design than 

; m n others, but because the blinds in the first floor 
game ’e was playin’, too ! : _| front were always drawn, that instead of the mud- 

He moved away in disgust as the man hurried to | coloured holland that was found to serve the 
the other end of the pond to secure his boats. | purposes of nine out of ten of the houses, the blinds 

‘“s = * ae were red and, on the word of Mrs. Goffin, the land- 

It was barely a week before the University Boat- | lady of No. 13, were composed of silk. 

Race, and there were the usual discussions and the But then, of course, anything might happen at 

usual sweepstakes in the Clubs. At the Junior | No. 13, for was it not an unlucky number, and did 

*Varsity, the big recently-established club for past | not the madman live there ? : 

and present members cf the two great Universities, And at the moment the “ madman,” otherwise 

excitement ran high, and despite the club rules, a | Mr. Lorton Scabe, M.A., B.Sc., was bending over 

great deal of betting was being done by the younger | » machine that was clicking noisily in the corner 
members in addition to the sweepstake t was | of the sparsely-furnished room and giving off 
usually worth close on five hundred pounds. flashing purple spots. 

Morrison, an old Oxford “blue,” was standing | Presently Scabe moved away from the instru- 
with his back to the smoking-room fire, explaining | ment after touching lever that caused the clicking 
in detail why Oxford would simply romp away | to cease, and opening the door, took in the tray 
wi the Cambridge stroke is the only man who's ge ay had a el 
worth oe place in Soe bone he = “ the others ao a tk on untidy table, and @ chair 
aro pretty oarsmen, grant you, but it’s strength “Its " i 
ond stamina that’s required on the journey from sccie th mae a ee tes Bs 
eo i Mortlake ; I tell you it’s fifty to one on | watch.  “ & he fails me it will mean taking # grave 

xTO. + as 

“ Will you lay me fifty to onc against Cambridge ?”* Flak, 15 vec grave siek [ndedl . 
asked a young sporting memwher quickly. 


cn cre | tags a little,” he said CORONATION SEATS FREE. 


hastily ; “ but I tell you what, I will lay anyone 


Crowds lined the banka of the Thames de!vi:. 
the cold wind that swept across from the Midill'.. 
side, and the excitement that had been simmc*:. 
for hours burst out in a great roar of cheering as t 
pick of Britain’s young rowing-men camo 01 ‘0 
take their places in the boate. 

About half a mile from the winning-pc:t 07 
the Surrey side of the river stands, or stood, 21 
old warehouse which for years had been dist. 
It was separated from the river by only the tow!n:: 
path, and would have formed a most exvelles! 


the room possessed only two narrow winters 
commanding a view of the river in addition ‘o °" 
old door through which in years gone by i: 
had been loaded into waiting barges. 
And in this room, whilst cheering crow: © 
Putney proclaimed the race had just started. ‘. 
Lorton Scabe stood looking out of the ancient“) - 
which he had opened with considerable di!!! . 
It had cost him five pounds to secure tu! | 
warehouse to himself on Boat-race day, the 
had asked five, fully expecting to bo beaten 
to a couple rail gm , and had kicked himse!! =" 
the money had been paid without 6 murmir, as 
Mr. John Smith, as be called himself for ' 
purpose of transacting his business, was '0 oes 
possession for the day. ; 
The man who was employed at the boat i" 
where the Oxford boat had been kept had ini. i 
him that morning that he had fixed the little to 
disc in the position he had indicated on th: hot. 
bow—and that there was little or no chance: « 
being detected. ; 
And now on the tripod iided tightly to the hoor 
by iron clamps, was the wo erful insti! 
of his own Sor gees the a that Hi 
out powe -magnetii waves wo 
coming in panera steel, would hold tha! °: a 
as the schoolboy holds the blade of his brit 


three ‘to one against the Light Blues.” Don't buy a seat for the ; that he can Ly 
bigs 4 aged youl” tenes a sharp voice, and Coronation Procession till Pig as Lol a basal ning eh 

Hil. Group Fo surp ou have seen the full So far as the ordinary is concerned, S° 

to tad ti Gt hina wa bad ine rsdlog Jetalls of our scheme for | mht here declared pablicly, that be) 

ne Tetlas 

jumped to his feet, his thin, sallow face slightly distributing seats free to | (2 ‘it? ‘Thones ahs SE ware, 8h 

Gushed. readers of “P.W.” attracted by a steel diac on the bow of the 02!" 


“Well, sir, you see I have only been married six months and——-——"“ What wae Jones’ little joke ? 
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vould, if not completely stopping it, cause it 

te) through the water at a considerably reduced 
ace. Jf he had declared this thing, it is probable =a 

that ne would have found himself in a lunatic asylum. 


Nk bo hd FOR FOOTBALL FORECASTS. 


at Wimbledon, he had sold everything he 
and invested the money that remained after pay- 
: m 
_ Many tens of thousands of our readers take a keen 
interest in Association Football, and we have thorefore 


ing expenses in bu: the Cambridge ticket 
the man who had drawn it in the sweepstake at 
the club, and in beta, 80 that on Cambridge 
he stood to make well over two thousand | devised this Competition with the purpose of enabling 
them to put their knowledge to good account. The prize 
offered is £250, and the task set enables competitors to 
display their skill in following up football, and also fosters 


Pearson’s Football Contest No. 27 


Matches to be played on Saturday, April 8th. 


Cross out which ye consider will be the losing club, For 
a draw don't cross out either. 


winninsy DO ths, despite the fact that he dido’t 


pounds. 


believe in gambling. 


“Why don’t they come t ” he asked harshly, for | their interest in the game Bradford City (5) 
a ° N 

now at the critical moment all sorts of dread You may submit one coupon only, but different members | } Bury (1 . M rhalet erg Utes ty 
ossivilities occurred to him. of one family may inclose their entry forms for the same hag pec v Oldham Athletic 

Then with the roar of the crowds on the tow- | competition in the same envelope. No other communi- | { © Fe ped spares oe v Sheffield Wed. (6) 
aths ringing in his ears, the boats flashed into | cation must be inclosed. Woolwich Aresanl (1) v Tottenham Hotspur (0) 
pat ‘3 : od the o ite side of the river, was As a help and guide to the exercise of your judgment, Blackpool (2) v West Bromalak Ne 1) 
sight, Oxford on eet 'd the sight ,e th wa recommend Tuz Lonpon Mognina Leaver Penny Barnsley «) v Gainsboro’ Trinity &} 
leading by a couple of rig ees pe bs pit . Football Annual, in which mall, be he es Ghee tes ¥ Feltham wn 

¥ aining al gard ivi rim am 
ee he the ca in the coed warehouse. and last sansa 8 i tg ee es baiceser err s 1) : Herd i Oe 

Ile walked to the peter on ridh rise Result of Contest No. 24 will be found on page ii. of red cover. Exeter 2) in v Northam ton (5) 
his eyes gleaming, his face twitching, an han CONDITIONS FOR COMPETITORS. Crystal Palace (2 pal her United (4 
bis ving so that he could scarcely find the little | * "arand ssh ent farm man! by voters wittom must be east |{ Brenstord (0) v Queen's P. Rangers (i) 

own name and address i» int. Where you forecast @ draw don’t Wattord (2) v New Brompton (2) 


levey that was to put the thing in motion. 

“(Oxford ! Go it, Oxford! Oxford wins ! 

A faint smile played round the inventor's thin 
lips; his eyes were on the river. 

“owed, sir; rowed. Oxford wins!” 

‘The roar drowned the click as the lever was 

ressed down. 

“Cambridge wins, I tell you !” Scabe roared with 
half mad mockery as the faint purple sparks leapt 
out and the slight buzz that was such beautiful 


The above matches take place on the ground of the first-named, 


The figures denote the results of the corresponding inatches of 
last seuson. The star (°), Sasioakes that no match took place 
¢ season. 


cross out either, 
& When you have filled up the entry form, cut it ont and place ft inan 


I agree to abide by the decision published in 
+* Pearson’s Weekly ”’ and to accept it as final, and 
Lenter only on this understanding, and I agree to 
abide by the printed conditions. 


entry form conttning the Te number of correct results. In 
the event of a tiethe prize will be div:ded, and in the event of two or 
more matches not being played, the £250 ‘will not be awarded. 
@. The Editor will accept no responsibility In rogers peatieg loss se oe 
ng wi 


ihe Eaitor wil 202078 ro eds al Signature ssccsscsccsersnsesseersnrsceseesecsersecen sen senses cee 


nsie is ears led the dar -TOO0: acce, ft of rece 
music to his ° fil kk cold store im. 2. The ‘Editor does Fe eng responsibility for any alterations that Address... - 
And opposite the warehouse on the Surrey side | | may be made in the Gr¥ares ETO toyy ta. connection with the seeeeseonee conesisenovexe 
happened the thifg that was to for ever puzzle 1o cottition, and telograme will be ignored. Peer: 
. ‘The pabllene! decision is Gnai, and cowpeticors may enter only on this aiegid CHES LARA ELLER SHOT Bee See sree ye aise e Oo eeerenes esee 


tie world. Oxford sweeping slong strongly, 
suddenly slowed down as though some heavy 
weight had instantly been attached to the light 
boat, and Cambridge came + hand over hand. 
Lerton Scabe shrieked hysterically in the 
reaction of feeling. He had succeeded! Look at 
those great fellows in the Oxford boat demoralised 
by what had happened, struggling so hard and so 
uselessly against the thing that he had invented, 
and look at Cambridge taking heart again, bending 
their backs to their work with renewed strength. 
Another second and they would be level, another and 


they —— 


The Oxford boat was progressing slowly, its 


un 


ing. PPL PPI 
10, No conpon bearing an address in Scotland will be eligible for this CUT OUT COUPON AND POST TO US UNFOLDED, 


eee 
~~ 


WINNERS IN HEADERS Nb: 1. 


ANOTHER CONTEST ANNOUNCED. 


T ke mere — READER®. ie ofas li eee, Poirier les responsibility in regard to tho loss 
'o make a rt, you take any word you like o ry of a submitte 

least five letters from this issue of P.W., and make a sen- one cere an aecee walle ignored, is conmnean wih He 
tence or phrase of three words, the initials of which | _ 10 The published decision is final, and competitors may enter om 


must be the first three letters of the word you have chosen. this understan:iing only. 


‘re’ nearly hsif-dead men, and the Cam ridge | -For example, suppose you select DREadoought, o ENTRY FORM. HEADER No. 
Loat, reeling from side to side with the eight Header on this wo might read: Deters Every Raider. ENTRY FORM. HEADER No & 
The winning attempts in Contest No. 1 publishe! below No. of Postal Order wssseccerserssrresserecerseersnees 


glistening oars ploughing up the foam, came almost 
to a stop. 
Scabe rapped out an oath, and slowly he 


will also serve as examples to guide you in making 
“ Headers.” The prises will be awarded to the senders of TT 
the attempts selected as the best by the adjudicators. 


understood. It was not only, probably not prin- LES FOR COMPETITORS. Page sssrsereosscee COL, ceereesee Line.ceveees seeaee 

cipally the piece of steel on the Oxford boat that 2 See forwarded on the printed entry form, or : 

had attracted the magnetic waves. It must be <7 When you have filled up the entry form, cut it out, attach to it Word seccssscccensescseececsnseeseneaeoeeron cenaeeeaaaee cee 
suzpence, and place it in an envelope to 


that there was sufficient steel in the outriggers of 
the boate to attract them, and that was why the 
Cambridge boat was affected. 

Mad with horror he saw that the crew he had 


postal order for 5 
the Evrtor, Pearson's Weekly, Henriette Street, London, W.0. No 
other communications must. inclosed. 

‘3. Mark your envelope “ Header No.4 in the top left-hand 


corner, 
4. All attempts must arrive on or before Thu 
5, Everyone who enters must send 8 p 

entry form. The P.O. must be made payable foo Arth 


intended to help were feeling the cffect of the fed, and must be 
care more than their rivals, who were shown in thisezample. The number mast re ere one to abide b nisio 

‘ ovide.l on the entry form. 235 agre: i visi ; ae : 
lowly getting out of range of the mysterious power. P.O. of higher value ig sent to cover more than o11e woetlys and py gi final, tnd Tventer only on thas 


shen ae Of this P.O. must be written | ) understanding, and I agree to abide by the printed conditions 


“Cambridge wins! Cambridge wins!” he 


rat ° 
shrieked, and dashed to the tripod. % Of the amount received (after deducting ten 
His hand came in contact with something and the per cent}, three-fourths will be divided smongst Signed sseresserserssrsercoeccesatensseosscrsnrsersasencesses 
whirring of the powerful thing of his ation re Need te be the boat b He siciyudicators, by 
io udica! 
po omaer whom originality of idea will be taken into Consideration. If there AGArESS —seersovsereersorscrresosscrccacorearassossereeesee 


ceased. 
A man, shrivelled up and horrible to look upon, 
lay on the floor of the deserted warehouse as 


ndera than one of » Header thus acted by the 

djudioators, # tenth part of this three-fourths will be divided 
uch senders. 

amongst allnaiaing one-fourth will be awarded in gifte by the 

adjudicators amongst those competitors whoee efforts show merit. 


PPPPTETT TTT ITT 


Uxford passed the winning post six lengths ahead PERSE TE 
of the dead-beat crew in the other boat. 
* Py * * RESULT OF HEADERS No. 1. BWEEruRAeT: Something Encircling Wanted. 
b There might have been a great scandal over the | I the first of our new Headers aetaat the amount | H. wae ae Ashton New Road, Clayton, Man- 
A i ibuti th uaran- hester. 
ody of the man found in the deserted warehouse available for distribution exceede: i as a Olan : Minimizes Ostrich's Warmth. 


teed, being £56 12s.6d. This allows apr 


Bech : 
i-side @ strange-looking machine that no one could | + econ of the ten winners, whose attempts, togethor | W. Hatuiwett, Olympia Skating Rink, Blackbura. 


understand, but when the body was identified as , 
\ me : ‘ ; Foll SACEIsIcE: Actor's Compulsory Shave. 
that of Lorton Scabe, scientist and inventor, every with their names and addresses, are 89 - a Miss E, Larron, Bridge End, Upton-on-Severn, 
care was taken that there sould be no S@ondal. LITrie: Loudest Talker Invariably. 
eek, after all, there was nothing to go upon; Miss P. Tuomas, 89 First Avenue, Stechford, 8S GIFTS OF £1 is. EACH. 
at least, so far as the evidence put before the Worcester. Coombes, H., 47, Ivydale Rd., Plymouth. 
coroner we ; Man: World's Oldest Mystery. Duncan, A. J., 30 Learmouth Grove, Edinburgh. 
ake ape conceried, fon Te) a ee ie Mrs. iter Gorton House, pr anal Morrison, Mrs M., 8 Greenhill venue, Tenby. 


Scabe had invented an electrical apparatus for Phillipps, F., 42 Morton Rd., Exmouth. 


testing the exact resistance of the water to the 
boats, and through carelessness in the excitement 
of the moment had been accidentally electrocuted. 

The jury brought in @ verdict of accidental 
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T, Tipe, 17a Glenelg Road, Brixton. Dunstan, W., Nat. Schools, Ibstock, Leicester. 


death, and Lorton Scabe was accorded a burial : i 
; : TEStimoniac: Sacked Employee % Talisman. ‘ 
ep sy ot acnass ot Bt pros’ heat A. McGreaor, 234 Sates eit street, Glasgow. Haigh, Re, it, Bendbech Bt. Lire O oe lay. 
crtain members of the Junior ’Varsity Club and IMPosina; {nd‘gnant Monocled Peer. Smelt, G., 22 Goldington Avenue Bedford. 
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hames, were thankful to read of that verdict. CHOcouates: /lelp On Courtship. White, A.'R..'8 Westoa Terrace, Brentwocd 
For entirely different reasons | W. Simmons, Thorne Road, oncaster. Wise, Mrs, 7’ High Street. Leicester. . 
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To those readers who finish the sentence 80 as to make a joke, I will give five P.W. safety-razors. Mark pestcards “ Finish.” 


ROAD HOG. 


ft FIGHT THE 


Mr. JOHN LLOYD, J.P., 


Suggests a Movement for the Protection of the 
Pubiic Against the Tyranny of the Motorists. 

I TiNk it is time that something should be done 
to protect the gencral public against the encroach- 
ments of the motorist. The public are very long- 
suffering, but things have now reached such a pass 
that there is no longer any safety for the pedestrian 
either in the streets of the towns or in the country 
roads. 

If a pedestrian is walking across a street and a 
motor-car or motor-’bus is approaching, the driver 
seems to think that all he has to do is to “ toot ”’ his 
horn, and there his duty ends. The pedestrian 
ought then, he considers, to scurry out of the way 
or get killed. . 

He scems to think that the pedestrian is little 
more than a trespasser on the highway, and that 
if he does get run down he is guilty of contributory 
negligence for being on the road at all. As often 
as not, when a motor runs into a pedestrian or & 
horse vehicle, it is the chauffeur who adopts the 
attitude of an aggrieved person, not the man he has 
run down. 

YOU CAN'T ARGUE WITH A MOTOR-CAR. 

The public themselves are absolutely powerless. 
Ono sees this in the streets every day. It is 
impossible to stand up and argue with a machine 
rushing towards you at anything from twelve to 
over twenty miles an hour; your life depends 
on your agility in getting out of the way. 

My house is in a street that branches off a busy 
thoroughfare, and we are greatly anno by 
motors using our strect as a sort of siding, in 
which to wait for people who are shopping in the 
busier street. As a result of this, sometimes a line 
of cars, so closely packed that it is impossible 
to get straight across from one pavement to 
another, ¢xtends for some distance up the middle 
of the street. 

The other day I protested against this. When 
the line was broken opposite my house by a car 
moving away, I went out and insisted that an 
opening should be left in front of my house. I 
stood in the middle of the road and dared the driver 
to come forward and close up the gap. 

Do you think he took any notice of me? Not 
a bit of it! He deliberately started the car at 
full power and moved up to occupy the place I 
was standing on. He drove up right against me, a 
stick 1 had in my hand—a good stout alpenstock— 
was snapped in two, and I narrowly escaped serious 
injury myself. 

Tf a chauffeur will slowly, deliberately try to 
run down an old man, what chance has snyliciy 
else of withstanding him ? 

CHAUFFEURS TERRIFY HORSES. 

The incident typifies the complete disregard of 
the average chauffeur for the convenience and 
comfort of the pedestrian. But the pedestrian is 
not the only suffcrer. A chauffeur has too much 
respect for his own car to force his way through 
a congested mass of other cars, but he becomes 
utterly indifferent to all the amenities of the 
toad if he wants to get round some horsed 
vehicle. 

He thinks nothing of terrifying a horse or two, 
and considers they may regard themselves as 
lucky if they escape actual physical damage. This 
is bad enough in towns, but in some country 
districts it has become almost impossible for ladies 
with children to go driving, as they used to do, 
in little pony carts. 

I want it to be distinctly understood, of course, 
that I have not any objection to motor traffic 
properly conducted. What I object to is the 
callousness and the lack of consideration displayed 
by the average man in the motor towards every- 


Lody else. I think it is time these people should 
ve brought to their senses and that they should 
realise that others besides themselves have an 


equal right to the roadway. 

I propose, therefore, to found a league of the 
general public that will endeavour to control the 
eet of reckless motorists, to prevent the nuisance 
of finding them blocking the free across 
roads, and to inforce as far as le more 
courteous behaviour towards the general public 
and also towards the drivers of horses. 

Such a league cannot spring into being all at once. 

If the public support it, however, it will soon be 
fe a position to do things, 


Choose feur lines from different parts of our new story, The Blackmailer, so that they—— 
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Six More Half-guineas Offered to 
Readers this Week, 


AWARDS IN CONTEST No. 18. 


(1) A COUNSEL OF PERFECTION. 

The prize of 10s. 6d. sn this contest has been awarded 
to P. S. Kayford, 32 Ringstead Road, Catford, who sent 
the following : ; 

A Counsel of Perfection {s a scheme which {is 
theoretically excellent but practically impossible. 
Thus, Universal Disarmament might be called a 
Counsel of Perfection, for, if practicable, it would be 
most beneficial, but, while human nature is still im- 

rfect, it would probably be disastrous to whoever 
initiated it. 

(2) ASPARAGUS CHICKEN. 

The winning definition was received from W. Jones, 
3 Orchard Terrace, Rogenstone, Newport, Mon., and was 
in the following terms: 

Asparagus chicken is a chicken which is sold in the 
early spring, at the samo time that the early asparagus 
is brought into the market. It is hatched in winter, 
and fed with fattening foods for this purpose. It 
generally fetches a good price. 


(8) SINN FEIN. 

P. J. Burke, 32 Mulgrave Street, Kingstown, Dublin, 
is the winner in this contest. He wrote as follows : 

Sinn Fein literally means “Ourselves alone.” It 
is the name of an organisation whose aim is to promote 
Irish manufactures of every description, to purify the 
administration of municipal and othcr bodies, and, 
incidentally, to obtain control of purely Irish affairs. 
In short, the creation of an ideal Irish Ireland.» 


(4) UNDER THE ROSE. 

The following explanation of this phrase was con- 
tributed by the prize-winner, W. H. Brown, Dartmoor 
Prison School, Princetown, Devon : 

Under the Rose means in strict confidence. Cupid 
bribed Harpocrates, God of Silence, with a rose not 
to betray the indiscretions of Venus. Hence tho 
flower became the emblem of silence, and was often 
sculptured in banquet-rooms to remind guests of 
secrecy. In 1526 it was placed over confessionals. 


(5S) WORTH HIS SALT. 

The attempt selected as the best was submitted by Mrs. 
M. C. Dennison, 5 Avondale Place, Edinburgh, who 
explains the above idiom tn these tcrms : 

Long ago Roman soldiers received a daily portion 
of salt as part of their pay, and when, through time, 
this was commuted for moncy, the amount was termed 
salarium, salt money. Hence arises our word “ salary,” 
so that “worth his salt” really mcans worth Lis 
salary, or wages. 

(6) FLYING DUTCHMAN. 

The prize tn this contest has been awarded to Dr. W. 
Ewing, College International, Anderlecht, Bruzelles, 
whose definition was thus expressed : 

The Flying Dutchman was a spectral Dutch ship, 
whose captain was condemned for his impieties to 
sweep the seas round the Cape of Storms without 
being able to reach shelter. The idea of a spectral 
ba is common among meas Teutonic peoples. 
Coleridge used the idea in his “ Ancient Mariner.” 


ARE YOU A “DON’T-KNOW ?” 

How often do you hear, in answer to a very simple 
question, that fecble confession of weakness ‘I don’t 
know”? 

Have you ever asked yourself how many times in 
the course of the year you yourself give that answer ? 

Now, although no man can possess even a smattering 
of every kind of subject, the average intelligent being 
ough at least to understand the phrases and idioms 
of his own language. 

The following six idioms are in every day use. Yet 
very many persons could not give a saticfactory 
explanation of them. Can you? 

(1) April Fool. 

(2) Blue Stocking. 

(3) The Milky Way. 

(4) Marathon Race. 

(5) Burning one’s Boats. 
(6) Crocodile Tears. 


I want all my readers to enter this simple 
knowledge test. 

First of all write the word or phrase you choose 
on the back of a postcard, and put. your explanation 
in as short and precise a way as you can—in an 
case, you must not exceed fifty words—and attact 
your name and address. 

You may send in your explanation of all the six if 
you like, but each must be written on a separate 


pos 

Address your postcard to the “Test” Editor, 
Pearson’s Weekly, 17 Henrietta Street, London, W.C., 
to arrive not later than Thursday, April 6th, 
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PHOTO FRAME FRAUDS. 
~— oes 
Two More Tricks of the Man er Woman y,'., ‘ol 


You Nothing for Something, 

As promised in our issue of last wee’, 
below an account of the well-know:: - 
swatch.” 

A well-dressed and attractive youn: - 
calls and says that she represents ‘2 r- 

hotographic artists. They are an:i.: 
Enown in the neighbourhood. For thi. ;. 
are quite willing to make an enlarge: ,: 
photograph absolutely free of cost. ‘i. , 
condition is that the householder shall 1... 
the firm to all her friends, ® 

The householder, after due persuasion»: « 
A few days later a man calls with wha! i. 1c, 
half-finished enlargement. He bripgs ui. ae 
well-finished picture which, he assures yo. j. jn 
exact sample of how your own picture i) juok 
when finished. 

As you are sure to like the picture, will yu: j:¢ 
an order to the firm for the frame ? : 

You are perhaps doubtful, and the swa‘ cher sidkls 
that he will be quite content if you +/!! simply 
undertake to purchase a frame, provided U.e' ou 
like the picture. : 

THREATS TO SUE YOU. 

The next day your picture arrives, Aj) ihe 
first thing that strikes you is that nothing }ias tion 
done to it since you saw it “in the rough.” Tien 
it occurs to you that the other picture was sin; ly a 
““decoy duck’’—that the swatcher is quit: 
capable of making a picture like it, and t): 
probably bought it himself from a rej: 
photographer. 


Mme 


The daub is framed in a flashy style; aml an 
extravagant price is demanded for it. 
If you refuse to pay the swatcher says tha’ as 


you ordered the frame, he will sue you for i:. 

He will sometimes even go to the extent of taking 
out a summons, but will generally stop proccedin-s 
before the case goes into Court. 

The worst of it is he never actually breaks the 
law, so you have no remedy against him. I! is 
the man who pretends to offer you something {or 
nothing—and no honest trader does this. 

Here is another fraud that is regularly prac'i-v | 
on publicans. 

A couple of prosperous-looking individus!s enter 
a public-house, where the proprietor is o: «ity 
behind the bar. They call for ‘‘ brandy and so.as” 
and cigars. They also invite the landlo:d to 
join them. 

They tender a five-pound note in paymrn': 
and the publican, who probably has cxpericn 
in changing eine examines the noc. 70’! 
finds it perfectly genuine. So, without the ici 
demur, he returns the change; and after a wi.i'e 
the men depart. 

TWO MEN AND A TALE. 

About an hour afterwards two men, in how'r 
hats and big:boots, enter the hotel, and, wit! an 
official air, ask for the landlord. 

They say they have arrested two men wlio 1c 


known to have “ flimsies ” in the distii'; 

and they wo whether by any chane '' 
ublican has changed any five or ten pound! 1s 
uring the week. 


“I changed a five-pound note this very morse.” 
replies the publican. 

‘ “ Ah! do you mind producing it, so that veo 
examine it ?” 

The note is produced. The officials look sc:iv'.+ 
and say: 

“They have undoubtedly been at work 2c} 
this is a dud.” 

. The landlord is amazed. He felt sure that the 
note was genuine; and he comments on ':¢ 
extraordi cleverness of the forgery. , 

“We most ask you to put on your hat and ¢.''. 
says one of the men, “and come to the siativn °° 
identify the man.” 

This naturally flusters the publican. Fe 3! 
once goes to do as he is bid, leaving the rote 
the “detectives” so that they can tale uo‘ 
the number. - 

As soon as the landlord leaves the bar to ce! 
coat, or to call someone to take charge, the "° 
men disappear ! er 

The most amazing part about this wins * 
that the note tendered is really genuine. le 
ee is the loser by the change given and Le 

supplied 
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eed ; suddenly dawned upon me. Later on in the day he 
again came to the hotel, and was at first inclined to 
be annoyed about the incident of the previous night, 
but laughed heartily when I explained that T had 
taken him to be an American card-sharper.” 

“Who are the people you exclude?” Mr. P. 
Doubleyou asked. 

“Criminals, naturally. I recollect one instance 
when a notorious forger whom the police were 
hunting 5 and down the country, was harboured at 
a certain hotel where I was employed. 

“The fellow had come there with a letter of 
introduction from an M.P.—forged, no doubt—a 
roomful of luggage, and a pocketful of money. 
Although he had not alineed Ya appearance in the 
least from the published description, no one— 
least of all myself—imagined him to be a fugitive 
from justice. . 

“Then something happened—a visitor's jewellery 
was stolen. The whole affair was shrouded in 
mystery. Apparently there was no solution. A 
private detective was put to work, but with no 
result, The manager, fearful of the prestige of the 
hotel, succeeded in preventing the loser 
from communicating with the police. 

PEOPLE WHO ARE ILL—NOT WANTED. 

“ One afternoon, however, as I was walking along 
a corridor on the second floor, I saw my man coming 
out of someone else’s bedroom. Following him to 
his own room, I there and then taxed him with the 
theft of the jewel-case and threatened to *phone 
to Scotland Yard—the last thing, by the way, I 
would have dreamed of doing. 

“Finally, he confessed and handed me the 
stolen hig pe with the remark that he had 
intend along to cross the Channel that night. 
I told him he had better take an earlier boat. 
Which he did. He was captured about three 
weeks later in Paris; but never a word did he say 
about the hotel incident. If he had—well, you 
don’t know what would have happened ! 

“ Another class of people who are tabooed by 
hotels are those who are ill, You see, it does not 

“First I ask him or her to wait s few seconds do a hotel any good to have death in it. It isa 
while I go and consult some mythical personage | maxim among hotel folk that ‘ one death means the 
about some mythical rooms. Returning, yes ' Yoss of twelve visitors.’ When such a thing does 
profusely, and declare that we are positively full up.” | happen we try and keep it as dark as it is humanly 


Ove of the most important personalities on the 
staf of s large hotel is the investigator. He is 
usually the least seen and heard of everybody, and 
if you were to ask for him by his official appoint- 
ment probably the manager would altogether deny 
his existence. 

A few days ago Mr. P. Doubleyou succeeded in 
uncarthing one of the fraternity—one who has 
spent about a quarter of a century at various West 
End hotels—and in getting him to talk. 

Said he in reply to a question : “Yes, the duties 
are pretty hard, capenially when you realise the 
responsibilities that rest on the investigator's 
shoulders. Every guest that arrives at the hotel, 
except, of course, regular customers whose faces are 
{umiliar, must come under his notice, and, without 
asking more than the conventional questions about 
luggage, and so on, he is required to decide there 
and then whether or not the would-be visitor is a 
fit one for the hotel. This sort of business teaches 
-ou to decide quickly, I can assure you. It also 
fringe about a good few grey hairs. 

“For the most part the investigator spends his 
time in the office, where the new-comer is bound to 
enter, although he is free to wander about the hotel 
at his own sweet will to eee if he can detect any 
irregularities.” 

GETTING RID OF DOUBTFUL CASES. 

« Assume,” said Mr. P. Doubleyou, “ you were 
confronted with a doubtful case, what steps would 
you take ?” 


“Ever make mistakes ?” ible, but the secret will leak out and then there 
“Occasionally I do; not often though. One | is a regular stampede to other hotels. : 
of the worst blunders I ever made was on an | “T remember once having to refuse admission 
occasion when the Rev. Henry Ward Beecher to an elderly man who was conveyed into the hall 
arrived at the office. It was late at night when, in bath chair and who appeared to be in the last 
muffled up to the chin, he presented himself at the throes of consumption. ‘ 
hotel, requested accommodation. I asked him | «Oh, I know what it is!’ he-remarked grimly ; 
his name ; he gave that of Mr, Beecher, of Brooklyn. | ‘you think I am going to die, But you are mis- 
“Beecher, of Brooklyn,’ I repeated to myself. | taken, my lad 1” ‘ 
‘Doesn't sound all Sir Garnet.’ | “ With that he fumped out of his chair, and, with 
“T thereupon decided that Beecher’s presence | his daughter, walked out of the hotel, leaving the 
would not add to the glories of the establishment, | bath-chair behind him. That was three years ago. 
end refused him admission. Last ene I apie ee aie wa 
“The next morning I saw’ two-line paragraph in | he looked as if he & ty years of lite 
a morning paper to the effect that ae Aaaeen before him.. No doubt that little exercise did him 
preacher was London, and then my mistake a world of good. 


The £ s. d. of the University Boat-Race 
in Pictures. 

Tau Oxford and Cambridge Boat- 
Race is about the only sporting event 
out of which the promoters make abso- 
lutely nothing, although the expenses 
are just as heavy asin any other class 
of sport. 

Our pictures show some of the 
principal items of expense, which include 
aa expenses of the rival clubs, 
about £25; board-residence while at 
Putney, about £150; new eculls for the 
race, at about 27s. apiece; a new boat ; 
at any rate, for the previous yeur’s losers, 
at £60. 

Besides these items, there are 
numerous miscellaneous expenses, the 
cost of the race having been estimated 
to work out at nearly 2s. for eve dip of 
the oars during the contest between 
Putney and Mortlake. 


All the way from Ozford to 
Putney by train and motor- 
car, costs a crews about 


Bvery time an oar is dippes vato the water during the race it costs 2s. 


—_— 
ACTORS DREAD COUGHERS. 1 


Mr. Laurence Irving Explains why He Offered His 
Audience Jujubes on the First Night of “ The Lily.” 


Way did I offer to supply jujubes to the audience 


at the Kingsway Theatre the other night ? Well. 
because I am prepared to do anything to get rid 
of the coughing that one so often notices in theatres. 


I do not think the audience can possibly realise 


what this coughing means to the people on the stage. 
If ne ae I am sure they would be more ready to 
stifle i 


One cough seems reasonable enough to a person 


suffering from some sort of throat irritation, aud 
I am not unreasonable enough to make any object- 
tion to that, but the trouble does not stop there. 
Once a man has coughed he has, 60 to speak, 
broken the ice, and he will cough several times 
running. 


Now coughing, like yawning, seems to be very 


infectious. Soon the unfortunate actors hear 
answering coughers breaking out all over the 
audience, and by the time the new coughers have 
finished their series of coughs and have in their 
turn infected others near them, the people on the 
stage are in a state of mind bordering on nervous 
breakdown. 


No one will deny, of course, that coughing is 
sometimes unavoidable. An incident comes to 
mind of an actor who was greatly annoyed, one first 
night, by somebody coughing in the stalls. He 
sent an attendant round to ask the man to make 
an effort to stifle his cough, and it turned out that 
the poor man was a personal friend of the actor 
and had risen from a sick bed in response to an 
urgent appeal from the actor himself to be there 
on the first night. 

Coughing, however. is generally recognised in ® 
theatre as a sign of boredom, and the moment an 
actor feels he has lost the interest of his audience 
he is inclined to go all to pieces. 

Coughing on the first night of a new play is 
very often fatal to its success, and I was deter- 
mined to give The Lily every possible chance. I 
did not want to offend the audience by a direct 
appeal to them not to cough, and I quite recognised 
that, at this time of year especially, an occasional 
cough is to some people almost necessity of life. 
I thought that if I could combine a-gentle hint 
with a suggested remedy it might have some effect. 

On the first night therefore a slip in each pro- 
gramme bore the notice: “The management bas 
to state that anyone troubled with the First Night 
Cough will be supplied with jujubes on ap lication.” 

This, it seemed to me, had a great deal of effect, 
and there was very little coughing during the 
progress of the play. I had a supply of jujubes 
ready in case anybody should ask for them, and 
though one or two did ask, I think it was more 
for the fun of the thing than anything else. 


—> 
JAPAR TMEN i 


While the crews are at Putney 
heir board-residence will be 
tabout £150 for each University. 


A new boat for Cambridge, as they lost last year, will cost them £60. 


——Make a sensible eentence when written one after the other. Put the lines in any order you like. 1 a 
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| Didn't Know “Mr. Right.” 


An OLD MAID 
Tells us Why She is Still on the Shelf. 


Ym very lonely. 

Nobody but myself knows how lonely. I'm 
otting old. I did not care to celebrate my last 

irthday. I dread to think of the grey years that 
lie in front of me. People call me an old maid, 
and most of those who know me cannot understand 
why I am one. 

Only the other day I overheard one of my nieces 
confide to a friend, “ It’s a puzzle to me why auntie 
wasn't marricd ages ago. Mother says she used 
to be very pretty, with lots of admirers. But I 
suppose ‘Mr. Right’ never came along.” 

Ah, but he did! He came to me several times. 
Only I didn’t know him until it was too late. 

That is the tragedy of life. ‘Mr. Right”? came 
to me, but I could not and would not understand 
he was “Mr. Right” until he had gone away for 
ever, leaving me alone. 

You sce, I was very pretty. I can say that now 
without being accused of vanity. I was clever and 
brilliant, too, and very popular. And my father 
had some money, and I should have come into it. 

So I decided that ‘ Mr. Right?’ would have to 
be worthy of me before I said “ Yes ” to him. 

I told myself that he must be perfect, nothing 
less, to be deserving of such a prize as me. 
That is why I did not know him when he did 
come. For I forgot that no man in this world can 
be perfect, because nothing is. I wanted too much. 

WHY I REFUSED JOHN. 

There was John. He was decidedly plain, and 
I thought him humdrum. He told mo how he 
loved me, and he promised to work hard for me and 
make me happy. But he was not clever ; he could 
not make poetical speeches and express romantic 
ardour. He could only be simple, natural, and 
honest. 

I decided that ‘Mr. Right” could not possibly 
be commonplace and slow. I was sure he would 
be something much more dashing and fascinating. 
$o I shook my head and laughed, though my hcart 
kept giving little jumps, as if it wero trying to 
warn me. 

, John went away, saying good-bye gently. 
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He {s a successful man now, honoured and loved 

for his kindness as much as his success. J have not 

seen him for a long, long time. But sometimes 

I think of his sincere plain face and earnest eyes, 

owe if John was “ Mr. Right,” and I did not 
ow. 

Or Frank might have been “‘ Mr. Right." Frank 
was handsome and gay, but he was poor and in a 
position which gave him no chance of getting on fast. 

He loved me, too, and he said he wo ask for 
nothing else in the world if I would be his wife. 
But I knew—at least, I thought I did then—that 
“Mr Right” was certain to be rich and “ some- 
body." I Iet him see what I thought, and he 
left me without another word. 

WILL TOLD ME MY FAULTS. 

Frank is middle-aged now. He isn’t rich or 
famous. But his wife’s face is like sunshine, and 
she does not know what loneliness means. She 
happened to be afgirl withoutfany money or 
expectations. That may have saved her from 
being blind, so that she knew “Mr. Right” when 
he asked her. 

And there was Will. He was a rising barrister 
when he began to pay me attentions. But ho did 
not think me perfect, though he loved me dearly, 
and he did not hide his opinion. How angry I 
was when he told me I had faults! Perhaps all 
the more so because I knew he was right in my 
heart of hearts. But I was sure, absolutely, that 
“Mr. Right”? would accept me as a goddess and 
find no flaws in me. So I was cold and disdainful 
to Will. 

He must have grown tired at last of my conceit 
and petulance and always wanting my own way. 
Or he may have reluctantly concluded that I 
was too perfect for him. Anyway, we drifted 
apart, and years afterwards he married somconce clse. 

When I’m seated by my lonely fireside nowadays 
I wouldn’t mind being told that I'm not flawless— 
if I were told by someone who was fond of me 
just because I wasn’t an angel. 

Well, it is no use crying over it now. But, oh, 
ee girls, if a man offers you his love and your 

eart tells you to listen, be very, very sure that 
he really isn't ‘Mr. Right” before you coldly turn 
away from him. 

“Mr. Right” is not Mr. Perfection, and the girl 
| who. waits for Mr. Perfection to come along will 
wait for ever and a day without being gladdened 
by that impossible gentleman’s arrival. 


ee 
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i CANNIBAL CITIES. 
TRMINGHAM. Bipetting itself on the back 
ry paag ned pride “4 it is now the aie 

lom, or perhaps one shou I 
third, if London be counted. ~ ay th 

Birminghanz has just absorbed four neiz!:hoii:ja0 
towns, Aston Manor, Yardley, Kings Norton, an4 

gton. This means an addition of 25): 
inhabitants, which brings Birminghaw's total 
Beyeiation to. 850,000, or very nearly that of 

. If she could only have swallowed Hanis. 
wo! as she greatly desired to do, the Midland 
metropolis would have been well on the way to 
the million mark. : 

It is the fashion nowadays for big towns to gather in 
all the little ones around them. Some few yer": 310 
Rorgqusy doubled her area at one swoop by collecting 
St. Mary Church, Babbacombe, eas Cockinvton, 
and increased her population from 25,65) 1 
35,000. 

Dover has done the same sort of thing by jn. 
cluding several neighbouring villages which havo 
increased the area of tho borough boundaries by 
fully 10,000 acres. 

he greatest amalgamation which this country 
has ever seen was accomplished last year, win 
the six big Pottery towns became one under tlhe 
official name of the County Borough of Stoke-on- 
Trent. 

These six towns were Burslem, Hanley, Von7t~n, 
Stoke, Fenton, and Tunstall, and between them 
they have a ghee of very nearly a quarter ¢! a 
million. No doubt the three other towns!) ot 
Lyme, Stone, and Alsager will eventually join foie - 
and so make Stoke one of the half-dozen gvutest 
cities in the kingdom, 


IN DEFENCE OF THE WEAK. 

Wuen Percival, aged eight, arrived lw: ficn 

school with a black eye and muddy clothes t):8 
was trouble. 

“ Percival, what does this mean?” sail his 
irate father. 

“‘Father,” said Percival, striking a heroic ati itude. 
“T cannot tell a lie. I got hurt trying to koopa 
httle boy from getting a licking.” 

“ Noble lad,” cried his father, patting him on 1.e 
head. ‘And who was the little boy my mau:inca 
defended ?* 

“fo!” said Percival. 


“| MARTIN'S WEDDING COACH. 


These dots, Martin informs us, e:n | 
This picture can be discovered by connectin : te 


te 
q 


The contest closes on ‘hursday, April 6th, so that you lave 


to the winner in setting up houso; but if tle 
at tho money will be set aside as a marriage wot 


to your satisfaction, aign sour uns ond 
ur picture of the coach, and place it inan envewis 4. a 
.C. No other communication to be inclosed. 


} 


the picture of the coach a marriage dot of £25 wi 8 


e 
cy 
e J You can Make It by 
e 
oe e 6 ° Joining up the Dots. 
e e . 
e 
e Lr 
cx «3 FIRST PRIZE £25; TWENTY-FIVE CONSOLATION PRIZcS- 
e@ 
. e ‘We have pleasure in again submitting the second competition prepared by Martin for 
bd the benefit of readers of P.W. 
e 
bd e Opposite you will find a large number of dots. 
8 e made to form a picture of a wedding coach. 

dots with straight lines, and you are invited to find out the proper method of linking up ‘i¢ 
dots so as to make the coach appear. 

Py @ e Every dot is necessary to guide you in making up the picture, and must either termins 
a line, or be the point of the angle formed by the meeting of lines. Every dot must be utilise 
Straizht lines only must be used. 

@ 6 ample time to discover the solution of the mysterious picture. 

To the reader who most correctly joins up the dots to produce Martin’s wedding c ach 
prize of £25 will be awarded. ‘I'wenty-tive consolation gifts will also be awarded to tihe:3 
readers who come nearest to the winner. 

The prize of £25, Martin hopes, will be a hel 
pom is won by a father or mother he trusts t 

eo? 26 ‘or their daughter, or as a wedding gift for their son, 
e@ ee ee ° Martin tells us that he has still two other prizes of £25 each to award in a similar manner. 
RULES FOR COMPETITORS. 
ae oo 8 «Wibem gow, Bare completed the picture, of Martine wedding, come 
to the Editor, Pearson's Weekly, Henrietta Street, London, 
2. Mark your envelope,‘ Martin No. 2.” on the top left-hand corner, 
ee 8. Post your attempt to arrive not later than Thursday, April 6th. 
ee e 4. To the reader who most correctly joins up the dota to show 
e e206 e eo 0 e awarded, In the event of a tie this prize will be divided. Twenty-five consolation gifts will also be awarded to t50.¢ 
6 e ® e come nearest to the winner. 
ee be eee 5 The Editor will accept no responsibility in regard to the loss or non-delivery of any attempt submitted. 
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head in the sageness of his wisdom concerning the law 
of slander! “I can only tell you that the nursing 
staff's increased since they found things out. There's 
a plain-clothes policeman watching i his bedside, 
miss. It seems there’s been a warrant out for a long 
time for the man's arrest. When he was carried here 
on the ambulance, the shaking-up disarranged a 
disguise he was wearing. When the wig came off, they 
recognised him. So he’s, more or less, in custody.” 
“Poor man! How dreadful !” 

_ “I don’t expect the police will look on it in that 
light, miss,” the porter returned—he was used to 
* dreadful ” happenings. “They've been looking for 
him a long time.’ 


THE OPENING CHAPTERS IN A NUTSHELL. 

sidney Brough ise wealthy English gentleman, who lives at Sidcup. He disinherits his son for pleasing 
himself in the choice of a wife, and makes a will in favour of a cousin, Fergus Dean, who comes to 
live with him. - Sidney Brough dics, slowly poisoned by Fergus, but on his death-bed he makes a new 
will, leaving everythi his son’s daughter, Edna. Philip Harker preparcs this now will, Perker 
witnesses it, and finally ‘Dean steals it. ntleman Joe, a burglar, steals it from Dean for purposes 
of levying blackmail. 

perker: A servant who is at loggerheads with Harker. Fergus offers him £1,000 to know nothing 
about the new will. Perker accepts the bribe. 

philip Harker, the late Mr. Brough’s secretary. He is in love with Edna, and has to confess to 


Mr. Steele is the family lawyer. He refuses to believe Harker’s story about the new will, and dismisses 
him. 
PROVISION FOR THE 

Srockgp as Edna was at hearing that the injured 
man wasa criminal, it yet did not destroy her sympathy. 
Next day she visited the hospital again, and this time 
was accorded permission te enter the accident ward. 

The man on the bed: lay half asleep. The nurse 
telling Soe that there was a visitor for him made him 
open his eyes. He gazed up in astonishment at the 
beautiful face bending over him, and the lovely eyes 
looking down into his with such sweet compassion in 
their depths. 

“I was in the carriage at the time the accident 
happened,” Edna explained. “You were struck 
down and rendered insensible. I was so sorry.” 

“You must be a funny one, miss,” he returned, 
after a moment's hesitation, a blend of surprise and 
gratitude sounding in his voice, “to take so much 
trouble and interest over the likes of me.” 

“You were injured by our brougham.”” 

“J don’t mean that altogether, miss.” He smiled 
grimly. ‘‘ But this bloke ’ere,” he turned to where a 
man was standing, not far from the bed, * he ain't got 
no helmet on, but you'd know him for a pleeceman 8 
mile off by his plates o’ meat ! I'm a burglar—that’s 
what I am.” 

“Yes, I heard that.” 

“And yet you come to see me! Well—'struth ! 
That fair licks me! You must have a bit of the 
‘ good fairy’ in your nature, you must.” 

“Qh, no; only common humanity. I wish I could 
do something of real service for you.” 

She spoke as if she meant what she said ; if she could 
help him she would. Just then the patient needed 
help badly. Looking round cautiously, almost in @ 
whisper, he said : 

“ Well, miss, if so be—you couid do me a good turn 
—if you would.” 

“Tell me how,” Edna said eagerly, “ and rely upon 
me, I will do it.” 

“ You see, miss,” his shifty eyes were fixed on her, 
“it would have to be in a sort of confidence-like. The 
plecco are just hungry to know where I live. For 
reasons of my own, I don’t want ‘em toknow. They'd 
swoop down, and go turning over the place and 
frightening my old woman to death. So I've been 
unable to get a message to her to let her know as I’m 
hurt or where I am.” 

“Oh! You are married then !” 

“Yes, miss, And,” a softer light shone in his eyes, 
“there’s a Jittle kiddie, too. As to the missus, will 
you go to my address—where she is—ii I tell it you— 
and tell her?” 

“Yes, yes; of course, I will.” 

“That's very good of you, miss.” He sighed 
relievedly. ‘ The pleece would never suspect for a 
moment as the likes of you was going to do that for the 
likes of me. They wouldn't foller you, I mean. 
want the missus to know as I'm copped—under arrest. 
Then she'll—she'll do what is right, miss. ‘Tell her of 
the accident and that the pleece is aside my bed and 
she'll tumbie, It's down at Greenwich, miss. 
Gratton Row. That's where I live ; number six, nigh 
the pier, where the steamboats stop. If you ask for 
Mrs. Brown and give her the tip, itll be ao bit of 
alright for mc.” 

Edna promised to do so readily. The man’s slang 
was so much double Dutch to her, but she was heartily 

Jad of the chance of being of service to him. 

Soon after, the interview terminated, and Fdna-— 
true to her promise—when she left the hospital, a& 
once set out on her journey to Greenwich. 

A WOMAN OF THE PEOPLE. 

Greenwicn is fanious for its grand old park, 
Observatory, and whitebsit dinners—infamous fer 
the dirt and squalor of its poorer quariers. In the 
latter Fdna found Gratton Row and knocked at the 
sixth door. A white-facce, frightened-looking woman 
responded. But the moment her eyes rested on Edna 


anyway, he entered the park. Then the unexpected 
happened. He was aroused from his reverie by @ 
joyful cry : 

‘* Mr. Harker, I am 0 glad to meet yeu! " 

He recognised the voice in a moment, and, raising 
his head, found himself looking into the eyes of Edna 
Brough. But such a chan being! In mourin 
still, but with a subtle change in the style and cut o' 
her dress as made her another woman. 

She was looking far happier, too, than when he last 
saw her ; prosperity seemed to have set its stamp u 
her. Never before, he thought, had he seen such a 
vision of girlish loveliness. 

The look of joy in the girl's face was reflected on 
Philip’s; their greeting was warm and hearty. Soon 
Edna was telling him of Mrs. Winfield’s fairy-like 
advent, and detailing her great kindnesses. 

* And 1 have spoken to her,” she continued, * of 
you.” She flushed in saying that. ‘She would so 
much like to know you. I was to write and ask you 
to come and see me—us. You will, won’t you?” 

Philip readily promised that. Time flew by as they 
talked. Just as a was declaring that the interview 
muat end, she started and exclaimed : 

‘Oh, here is Mrs. Winfield herself! She promised 
to pick me up at the gates. I suppose I have been 
here longer than I should have been.” A motor- 
brougham came to @ stop on the road beside which 
they were standing. “ This,” Edna continued shyly 
to Mrs. Winfield, going through the ceremony of 
introduction, “* is Mr. Harker.” 

“Oh, yes! I remember—the gentleman concerned 
in the disappearance of the mysterious will.” 

Her hand was extended, but Philip detected a note 
of irony in the speech, which did not please him. One 
cannot help likes and dislikes. In that moment of 


A FRIEND IN NEED. 

Eoxa BrovaH, on receipt of the telegram from 
Harker, had at once set out for Sidcup, and that 
without, in her perturbation, notifying het employers. 

i isple them. 


ful as blackberries in season when leaves brown. 
Depressed, the girl sat in her dingy little lodging 
considering ways and means until her head ached. 
Suddenly there was & rg (ae on her door, and her 
landlady entered, saying, reathlessly : 

“There's a lady waiting downstairs to see you. 
Real lady, too. In one of those haat gee broughams 
—‘clectrics’ don’t they call ’em? I as ed her into 
the parlour. You'll come down and see her there?” 

Edna was surprised, but felt sure that there must 
be some mistake. For all that, she descended to what 
had been called the “ parlour.” 

The visitor advanced to meet her. As she did so 
the girl understood the landlady’s excitement. 
Nichly-dressed, silks rustled, feathers waved, and 
diamonds flashed. The light of recognition shone in 
the stranger's eyes as she exclaimed : 

“Edna! Itis! I eee the likeness! The daughter 
of my old friend Edna Ray ! m 

The speech filled the girl with astonishment. Ray 
had been her mother’s maiden name. A moment 
after the visitor laughed lightly, and eaid : 

“ How stupid of me! Of course, your name is not 
Ray! Your mother married a Brough, didn’t she ? 
I have been away from England such a long time. I 
came back hoping to find my dear old school-fellow. 
My name is lotte Winfield—or Lottie, as your 
mother called me in the dear old days. You can’t 
think how grieved I was to hear of her death. When 
I learnt that she had left » daughter, I determined 
on apeing her. That is why I am here. My dear”— 
she took Edna’s hand affectionately—‘* you won't 
mind an old friend of your mother’s speaking plainly, 
will you? These are very poor surroundings. Your 
mother was very kind to me when I was a gil. It 
may be in my power to repay something of that 
kindness. Let me be your friend, won't you, as I 
was your mother’s in the long ago?” 

“ You are very kind, Mrs. {vinfel - 

No, no dear; don’t say that! It will give me 
huge pleasure. I want to take you away from this 
place; it”—she shuddered—‘ gives me the ‘creeps.’ 
I have very few friends in London, and I am in scre 
need of a companion. I have no daughter of my own. 
Will you come to me? Anyway, try it. Live with 
me for a time. If you don’t like it, or me, you can 
elways come back to”—she shrugged her oulders 
as she looked round the room—‘ this.” 

Tho offer almost took Edna's breath away. It 
sccmed to her as if the gates of Heaven had suddenly 
opened wide in the midst of her misery. ‘‘ Companion 
to a lady "what blessed relief t 
oe gladly acquiesced to all her visitor suggested. 
fe few belon a promptly put togeti, and 
i e set out wit! Winfield then and t ere, in the 
ae motor-brougham, which had been waiting 


Soon after “Good-bye” was said. Edna was full 
of delight at the meeting. But aoe joy was 
tinged with depression. He had found something 
repellant, antagonistic, in Mrs. Winfield’s manner— 
what, he could not have defined. 


WANTED! 

Tar motor-brougham was driven rapidly out of the 
park. Mrs. Winfield had given her chauffeur direc- 
tions to reach home quickly. Perhaps the high rate 
of speed accounted for the accident. 

Passing Marble Arch the brakes were applicd so 
sharply that the two women were thrown to the 
floor of the vehicle. In the same moment a scream of 
pain rang out. The motor had knocked down a man. 

Edna—sympathetic to her pretty little finger-tips— 
picked herself up, threw open the door and sprang 
out, to be of assistance, if possible. Mrs. Winfield, 
cast in a different mould, was looking to herself. 

In the crowd that rapidly formed there happened 
to be a doctor. His hurried examination of tho 
unconscious man—apparently a workman—revealed 
the fact that one of his legs and an arm were broken. 

‘A police ambulance was promptly on the scene, an 
in a few moments the injured man was being wheeled 
away to St. Mary's Hospital. 

oughts of the sufferer worried Edna all the wa 
home; she could not get his white face out of her mind. 
Later, she went to the hospital to inquire how the 
man fared. 

The patient's leg and arm had been sect, and the man 
was doing fairly well, she was told. But some weeks 
would elapse before he could leave the hospital. 

“Even then,” the porter—of whom she inquired— 
observed grimly, “he won't leave alonc, miss. 
funny thing’s hap ned.” It struck him as being 
humorous. “Murder will out, you know. He 
ae a description printed in the polis HUE aND 

BY.’ 

“ Surely he is not a criminal ? 

“That ain’t for me to say, miss.” He shook his 


+ ere ite ey folgper aga clad pote aii 
: arker summoned courage to © 
= the ailicom Edna had given; Siete of the 
hie? injury done her in the loss of the will, haunted 
im. The landlady told him that her lodger bad 
gone—she did not know where ! 
S Philip questioned in vain; but it was evident the 
sr A So — be truth. a he walked 
— A 
the girl he lore. of despair at having lost trace of 
h He wandered aimlessly, for time was hanging 
ot avily on his hands. Perhaps, with his innate love 
gteen things,” the trees and grass attracted him ; 
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er expression changed. Half-closing the door she 
eal ageressively : cd . 

“You're one of them district visitors—we don't 
want none of your sort here.” : 

“You make a mistake,” Edna said hurriedly, to 
prevent the closing of the door in her face. ‘“* Listen 
ploare. 1 have come from yourhusband. He has met 
with an accident.” . . 

“What,” her face changed from white to a grey 
colour. ‘ Not—not dead ?” ~ 

“No, no. Not so bad as that. But he has been 
taken to a hospital. I visited him to-day at St. 
Mary's, When I saw him, he asked me to give you a 
message. He particularly wants to sec you.” 

“1'm sure, miss,” she used the corner of her apron 
on her eyes, ‘I’m very thankful to you.” 

“T am afraid I shall upset you, Mrs. Brown, but— 
but—your husband is in—I am so sorry to have to 
say it—the custody of the police.” 

“* Good ’Evins !” 

“There is a constable at the hospital. It appears— 
I am shocked to have to tell you so, Mrs. Brown, at 
euch a time——.” | oy 

“ Lor, miss, you needn't mind my feelings.” There 
was nnote of bitterness in the woman’s voice. “ This 
ain't the first time. I knew it would come ; I felt it in 
my bones—so to speak. It don’t never do to interfere 
with dead people's affairs ; no good’s ever come of it yet 
and never will. I told Joe so at the time, but lor—a 
man never listens to reason.” Then she added, 
suddenly, ‘You're an eddicated lady, miss, you'll 
know things, as I don't. Tell me—is it a very serious 
thing for to keep other ig out of property ? How 
much do they give you for doing that 1” 

“T am afraid,” Edna answered, “ that I don’t quite 
understand. All wrong doing is sinful in the eycs of 
God ; and, sooner or later, it is punished.” 

‘he woman almost laughed at that. The daily 
breath of the last years of hor life—linked with Gentle- 
man Joe—had been drawn in an atmosphero of crime. 

“You don’t understand what I mean, miss.” Then 
she added suddenly, “I’m going to trust you—because 
Joc trusted you ; you're all right, or he wouldn’t have 
rent you here. Ive heard of people as meddled with 
other's affairs getting a lifer. And that was to do with 
stealing a will. It’s like this here, miss, I don’t say 
as my bloke exactly stolo this one. But, he’s got 
possession of a will as has been stolen. What I mean 
is—supposin’ as it could be restored-like ? Taken to 
the lawyer as nas the estate in hand? D’you under- 
stand me, miss ?” 

“T—I think——” 

“ Suppose I give you a will as has been stolen, would 
you take it to the lawyer-bloke without sayin’ where 
you got it from? That you had sort of picked it up, 
miss, as it were 2 That’s what I mean.” 


A STRANGE MEETING. 

Currovusty as the interview had shaped, there was 
nothing in it to warn Edna that she was on the verge 
of a discovery which would have an important bearing 
on her whole future. 

“If you have stolen property,” she said, “‘ I could be 
doing no possible wrong in restoring it for you. If you 

ive it me, I promise to see it placed in the hands of 
those to whom it belongs.” 

‘Nhe woman brightened visibly and, drawing a deep 
breath of relicf, clattcred away ark the passage, in 
ber down-at-heel slippers ; and from a hiding-place drew 
out a paper and returned with it in her hand, 

“There you are, miss. I shall be more easy-like in 
my mind when it’s out of the house. I daresay an 
eddicated lady like you'll know who it belongs to.” 

Edna took the document ; opened and glanced over 
it. Then she experienced the surprise of her life. 
‘Yo her huge astonishment she found it was her grand- 
father’s will ! 

As she read, she saw in every word confirmation of 
what Philip had told her—Philip who had been so kind 
to her in her distress, and whose grey eyes were ever 
before her! His honour would be vindicated. Her 
heart“sang for joy at the thought. 

Another glance at the will told her that Mr. Steele 
was the executor of it. Clearly it was her duty to take 
the document to him. Remembering what Philip had 
tokl her of the burglary at the Mall, it Was an easy 
enough matter to conclude that it was Gentleman Joe 
who had been gnilty of the theft. 

Soon after Edna left. As she turned out of Gratton 
Row, into the main street, she almost walked into the 
arms of a man who was rapidly turning its corner. 
There were mutual exclamations of astonishment. 

The newcomer was Fergus Dean ! 


ON THE LEAF OF A NOTEBOOK. 

Te night before, Dean had turned up punctually 
to keep the appcintment made with Gentleman Joe. 
For upwards of an hour and a half he had waited, 
fuming. Ultimately he resolved that on the morrow 
he would go to Greenwich to the address the man had 
given him. 

Hence his meeting with Edna. Amazed as he was 
by the surprise of the interview, he swiftly recovered 
possession of his ecattered wits. Then he leapt to a 
conclusion ; Gentleman Joe had played traitor! &~ 

That was it, he reasoned, savagely. The brute had 
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made better terms! Had sent for Edna, seeing her 
name in the will and that evervthing had been left 
to her, counting on her paying a higher price. ; 

“Miss Brough!” he said, veiling his feelings. 
“This ¢¢ an unexpected pleasure. The surroundin, 
are not pleasant; to sec you in them is a big 
surprise.” 

Had Edna possessed a suspicious nature, it would 
have occurred to her as singular that Fergus Dean 
should be so near the house which had contained the 
missing will. She knew of Philip's dislike for the 
man, and herself shared the feeling, but she had no 
fear; so far the claws had not shown beneath tho 
fur! Quite openly and innocently, sho said : 

“My being here, Mr. Dean, as it has turned out, 

ves of immense importance to me. It will not, 
though, I am afraid, be very pleasant for you.” 

“No? Tell me.” 

"T have recovered possession of my dfather's 
will, The missing one which makes me his heiress.” 

So that was it then! He had been right in his 
surmise. Gentleman Joe had sold him! 

“Tf that is really so, Miss Brough,” he had great 
difficulty in controlling his voice—“ although it afiects 
me personally, I congratulate you heartily. This is 
not a nice neighbourhood,” he continued. ‘ Let me 
walk with you till I can put you in a cab.” 

They turned into the main road, and a taxi-cab 
coming along with its flag erect, Dean hailed it. When 
he asked a where he should tell the chauffeur to 
drive, she gave Mrs. Winfield’s address. Fergus was 
intensely relieved. The situation might yet be saved ! 

Inside a minute he had entered a second cab, the 
driver being told to keep the other vehicle in sight. 
After a while the first cab turned out of the main 
road; the direction given the driver had evidently 
been changed !* 

Presently the chauffeur of the first cab stopped. 
Fergus, watching, saw Edna alight, ascend the steps 
of a house, and knock at its door. 

Whoever she called to interview was apparently out. 
Anyway, the girl did not enter the house. Afler a 
little conversation with the servant, who had responded 
to her knock, she gave her a slip of paper, descended 
the steps and re-entered her cab. 

As a matter of fact the place she had called at was 
Philip Harker’s lodgings, It happened that the man 
she hoped and expected to see, and tell her good news 
to, was not at home, so she scribbled on a leaf of a 
notebook she carried : 

ae — found the will ; must see you immediately.— 

DNA.” 

And left it with the servant. Her chauffeur was 
then told #0, po-on to the first address which had been 
given him. en he started, the second cab followed. 

Dean, watching, saw Edna ultimately enter Mrs. 
Winfield’s house. He drew a 7 breath of relief at 
that, due to the fact that Mrs. Winfield happened to 
be his mother | 


MOTHER AND SON. 

Epwa, entering the house; threw off her hat and 
jacket and hurried up to Mrs. Winfield’s room. She 
was so full of her news that she impulsively 
threw her arms round the woman she imagined to be 
her benefactress, exclaiming : 

“Dear Mrs. Winfield, you will be so glad, I know! 
The will—it is found! The one that Philip—Mr. 
Harker—said he had drawn and witnessed.” 

Understanding came in a rush, with so demoralisin 
an effect that Mrs. Winfield had to grip the arm o! 
her chair to steady herself. Was it possible? Could 
it be that the reward for which her son had been 
struggling so long was to elip between his fingers at 
the last moment. 


.. we My dear,” she contrived to answer at last, “‘ I am 
80 gl: . 


! , 
dna told all that had occurred that day. When 
she had finished her recital, she continued : 

“T am so tired.—I suppose after the excitement 
and dashing about London as I have done; it is so 
unusual for me. If you don’t mind, dear Mrs. Winfield, 
I will go upstairs and lie down for a little while.” 

Mrs. Winfield thought swiftly. If the girl were 
permitted to leave the house with the will in her 

ssession, it would mean absolute ruin for her son. 

ow could she prevent that ? 

As she sat thinking, white and shaken at thought 
of the danger, Fergus entered the room. Anticipating 
what she would say, he : 
_ ‘“Iknow. She has got possession of the will. What 
is to be done?” Man-like, he appealed to the woman. 
‘“* What can we do?” 

“I don’t know—yet. She's safcly asleep upstairs. 
It is not so much a question of the will itself now, 
because the little fool knows the contents of it by 
heart. Fortunately no one else knows of the discovery.” 

“You are wrong.” He spoke sullenly, and his 
eyes blazed wrathfully. ‘‘ Someone else does /”” 

“*T don’t understand.” : 

** On her way here she pulled up at Philip Harker’s 
lodgings. She is in love with him. I saw write 
@ note and leave it for Kim. Naturally she told him 
that she had found the will.” 

“That's bad!’’ She was appalled by this new 
danger. ‘* It complicates matters.” 
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“TJ could kill her!” 

** As you look now, I belicve you could! p;. ;: 
would do no good. Besides, I will have nothin, 1, rk 
with anything of that kind. Thero is one \.. iy 
that occurs to°me—and one only,” sn 

** What's that?” 

“You must marry her.” 

“ Edsier said than done.” 
‘* She positively dislikes me.” 

“That is a detail.” Her shoulders were <) vracad 
contemptuously. “In love and war the 1,;,. 
prevails, Surely I make myself clear ? ” ae 

“ You don’t!” 

“You are dull to-day, Fergus! If you cannot 
obtain her by fair means, you must do 80 by {.,::! 

“* Just now there is only one thing clear: she just 
not leave this house with that will in her po--.. 
That we are both agreed on ?”’ 

Before Mrs. Winfield could answer, a rapping cf 
knuckles sounded on the door. The eervant who 
entered closed the door and, advancing to his wis: 
said in an undertone : ' 

“You told mc, madam, that if Mr. Harker ¢ lea 
I was to let you know at once. He is now here, asving 
for Miss Brough.” 

“ Quite right, James. Tell him—and in no dow)hiful 
manner—that Miss ipl cannot possibly ser him 
to-day, but that she will do 80 to-morrow. I cin 
trust you to say that in the way I wish you to’ 

The man smiled significantly as he left the room, 
In the chamber above, Edna slept, all unconseius of 
the evil brewing. One hand grasped the picinus 
will ; a happy smile lingered about her lovely mouth, 
she was dreaming of Philip! 


He shook his jewy 


mm. 


A DEADLY DRUG. 

Tue message Edna had left for Philip at his lodgings 
contained: the best of news. His relief as he read i 
was immense; his character would be clearcd! The 
girl’s request to him to come on to her immediately 
was one to be promptly complied with. He knockeil 
at Mrs. Winfield’s door with a fast-beating heart. bit, 
when the manservant conveyed a message that Kuna 
could not possibly see him that day, it was as if he 
received a sudden slap in the faco. 

In his astonishment—and wounded pride ha‘ some. 
thing to do with his sudden stiffening—he feli there 
was nothing to do but to walk away. Turning on his 
heels, he did so, the feeling ot resentment quickening 
his steps. But he had not proceeded far heiore the 
voice of common-sense made itself heard. ‘There must 
be something wrong, it whispered ! 

He remembered his instinctive disliko of Mrs, 
Winfield, on the occasion of their first and only meeting. 
Could she, he wondered, be responsible for the rudo 
message ? Could it be ible that, in some way, she 
was in lea with Fergus Dean—that at that 
scoundrel's instigation, she had taken Edna under 
her wing? Was it all a pretence—this posing as a 
friend of the dead mother ? 

He decided to return to Mrs. Winficld’s !.ouse. 
When he knocked at the door the same servun: as 
before responded, Philip half-entered, so that tle door 
could not be closed in his face. 

“Take my name,” he said, and there was a note of 
comand in his voice, “‘ to Miss Edna Broug!:.” 

** Mrs. Winfield——” 

“T have nothing to do with Mrs. Winfield. Save 
that, as she is your mistress, you can if you like tuke 
this message to her—if as I. suspect you are acting on 
her instructions. Say, ‘I am here and that [am guing 
to sit in this hall until I have seen Miss Brough.’ 

The servant stood silent for a moment as Ii. |\. 
suiting his action to the word, seated himself on a!!! 
chair. Then, with a shrug of the shoulders. the vin 
quietly closed the door and walked away. Hetun 
in a few minutes he said, civilly enough : 

‘* Will you step this way, sir ?”” 

pie eee oe at his success—followed the mi" 
to a room at the end of the passage and seated hit: f 
in a chair there, to wait. 

The servant went out, closing the door after}. 
All was quiet. The minutes passed—sceminy to 1" 
waiting man—on tenterhooks, as to how he would te 
received—to drag horribly. He sat with his ev: 
fixed eagerly on the door by which he had cic‘! 
expecting Edna to come into the room that wiv. 50 
absorbed was he in thinking of what he would =. 
he saw nothing ‘of what happened bel.id 


There was asecond door to the room—Dhilip':1 } + 
back to it. The portiére of that was carcfuliy pul 
aside and somcone peeped into the room: as Nc" 
lessly, that someone entered and walked swifily 10 
the back of the chair in which Philip was seat ci. 

The next moment his nose, mouth, and fice 0° 
enveloped in a drugged cloth, that had been tht) 
over his head, and was being tightly held. Su). 
as he did, his senses were gradually deadencd. 

‘Apart from the stifling effect of the cloth i: 
there was chloroform on it; the sickly-sweet st"! 
filled his lun For a moment it had seemed to 1a 
that his head would burst. Then he felt like G20.) "8 
down—down—down into fathomless depths. 

The rest was oblivion. 

(To be concluded next week.) 


Li 


Take the word ‘‘ penknife "—— 
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there, and that is alcohol. No intoxicating liquors 
of any kind are allowed in any of the construction 
camps, and mounted police patrol the “tote” 
ro and the “rights of way” to see that the 
law is observed. 

Of course, a missionary's work out there is not all 
made up of preaching and singing bymns. There 
is often first aid to be rendered. 

Only a little while before I sailed for England this 
last time, I was lucky enough to be able to save 
the life of a man who had had his legs and feet 
shockingly lacerated through being caught in the 
wheels of construction train. I applied a 
tourniquet, and so stopped the bleeding until the 
doctor came. This was on a Frida evening, and 
on the following Sunday, at another camp, the 
same doctor and I helped to bury a navvy who had 
been drowned in one of the great lakes. 

I HELP TO WASH UP. 

Then there are teams to be helped over nasty 
places, and in the evening the cooks are glad to be 
given a hand in washing up the supper things. In 
return for this “ cookie” helps me by clanging the 
Sg ey as a signal that evening service is about 
to begin, after which he “bunches up” the 
“boys” in readiness for me. 

Oh, yes ! it’s a wild, rough life, but one lives and 
works with men, and in God’s own woods under 
God’s own sky. London seems tame after it, 
somehow. I shall be glad when I am back amongst 
it all again, as I shall be very shortly, 


HE WAS TAKEN IN, TOO. 

J1MsoNn hates co-operative societies, because they 
offend him from a business point of view, and he has 
always endeavoured to impress upon his wife that 
she must not deal with a stores, 

He was gwatly enraged on arriving home the 
other night to find the Titeben-tabls covered with 
numerous packages bearing the hated stores’ 
label. At once he decided on his course of action. 
Seizing a knife he rapidly slit open package after 
package, scattering their contents over the room, 
until at last he was surrounded by eggs, currants, 
rice, tea, sugar, coffee, butter, and condensed milk 

He was just breaking open the last packet when 
his wife appeared. 

“ Whatever are you doing ?” she cried. 

“Teaching you a lesson,” retorted Jimson. 
“Teaching you to obey orders and not buy things 
from the stores,” 

“But, my dear,” replied his wife, “they don’t 
belong to us at all. Mrs. Smith, next door, was 
not at home when the van called, so I took in the 


things for her!” 


FOR SCOTTISH READERS. 


A big exhibition will be held in 
Glasgow from May to October this 
year, and everybody living in and 
around that City, who can possibly do 
so, will pay it a visit. Some of you, 
moreover, will like to pay it several 
visits ; and, to enable you to do this, as 
‘already announced, | have acquired a 
couple of dozen season tickets which I 

ropose to distribute in pairs to winners 
na series of simple competitions. Full 
details of the contests will appear later. 


|. M. McCORMICK has Written this Article 
MoM ne vecially for “P.W." 


' (Two years ago Mr. J. M. McCormick, a young 
tien man, gave up home and prospects to go as 
a missionary to the 22,000 navvies who are building the 
new Canadian Grand Trunk Railway, from the 
Allantic to the Pacific. In the following article 
he tells of his work, tts joys, ts sorrows, and its 
hardships.) 

It is difficult for ipo here in England to realise 
the roughness of life in the great Canadian wilds, 
through which the Grand Trunk is now being cut. 

North of the Grand Trunk there are, of course, 
no railways4whatever, and the construction camps, 
where the navvies live, have to depend upon the 
Canadian Pacific Railway for their supplies. 

These are brought in over what are called “ tote”? 
roads; that is, roads cut through the forest by felling 
the trees. 

Where marshy places, called “‘ muskegs,” are 
encountered, the fallen are thrown down 
crossways to form a road-bed. This is called a 
“corduroy” road. I have had some experience— 
all I want—of riding over corduroy roads in the 
heavy freight waggons. A man needs to be built 
of stecl—or indiarubber—to stand it for long. 

Personally, I prefer walking, and this is my 
usual way of getting from camp to camp. 

FACE TO FACE WITH A TIMBER WOLF. 

On one of my journeys I suddenly came face to 
fice with that terror of the bush, the huge fierce 
t'mber wolf. I was toiling up a “grade,” with 
tiick timber on both sides of the trail, when I 
siddenly saw the wolf standing some little distance 
ahead at the edge of the bus He saw me, too, 
but he didn’t budge. On the contrary, he stood 
his ground, glowering at me out of his fiorce blood- 
shot eyes, and growling savagely in a low bass tone 
that was anything but poe to listen to. 

I was unarmed, but I realised that to turn my 
back on him would probably be fatal, so I walked 
on slowly. The wolf, too, started walking, also 
slowly, but in my direction. I was beginning to 
feel decidedly uncomfortable, when, to my intense 
relief, I heard the baying of hounds back along the 
trail up which I had come, and a minute later two 
big dogs come bounding into vicw. 

I recognised them at once as belonging to one of 
the engineers at a camp some ten miles distant. 
They had either strayed, or had gone hunting on 
their own account. Savion, their appearance just 
then was most welcome, for they were huge, husky 
brutes, naturally courageous, and kept always in 
good condition through pulling loaded sleighs over 
the snow in winter. 

INSIDE A NAVVY'S CAMP. 

F The wolf, as soon as he caught sight of them, 
bolted into the bush. But the dogs, directly they 
drew level with me, scented his trail, and away 
they went after him, eyes ablaze, tails straight out. 
After being away for a while they came back, 
barking and panting, and looked up into my face 
with a pleased expression intended to convey that 
the danger was over. 

As regards the construction camps, when you have 
§cen one you have seen the lot. They are just small 
temporary towns of log shacks, each peopled by 
from fifty to two hundred and fifty navvics. 

All are of rough, unhewn timber. Only the 
hospitals are of planed timber. They are built at 
intervals of about every thirty miles, and are 
spendidly equipped, with a resident doctor, 
nurses, and staff. These find plenty to do, for 
accidents are frequent, to say nothing of illnesses 
due to the severe climate and the unavoidably hard 
Conditions of work. 

Mizsionaries are always welcome in camp, perha) 
because they are #o° scarce. During the co 
Winter nights the services are held in the bunk- 
houses, The men sit round, smoking, and the 
Missionary stands in their midst. In the summer, 
however, all is different, the services being then held 

the open air. 

One enemy we are not called upon to fight out 


“I declare ¢t°s costing @ emall fortune 
ths tarts sian T polos hee ha 

“ Well, you should ang Antipon, my dear. 
and epare your purse. ntipon reduced me 
oo aa Go in that shop now and get a 


THEIR TERRIBLE ENEMY. 


ELEGANT women dread the affliction of over- 
stoutness more than anything; and they are 
quite right. Obesity is a terrible enemy: an 
enemy to health as well as to beauty. It saps 
strength and vitality and destroys good looks. 
It ages a woman in appearance more than grey 
hairs: she feels, as well as looks, old before her 
time, and her life becomes a misery. 

To make matters worse, women too often make 
a dreadful mistake in the means they employ to 
combat the dovelopment of over-fatness. No 
sacrifice is too great for them, and they will 
starve themselves and take poisonous drug- 
remedies till they render themcelves very seriously 
ill; they fancy that because they can take off a 
little of their super-weight by such reprehensible 
methods they are really curing themselves of the 
disease of obesity. Nothing could well be further 
from the truth. 

There is one, and only one, true natural remed 
for the permanent eradication of obesity, ma 
that is the now well-known Antipon treatment. 

Without any wearisome dietary or other 
restrictions, but with, on the contrary, a powerful 
tonic effect on the digestive system, whereby a 
healthy appetite is promoted and encouraged. 
Antipon rapidly eliminates all the undesirable 
fatty matter and at the same time roots out the 
most stubborn tendency to make fat excecding the 
requirements of the body as regards health, warmth, 
and plastic beauty. That is why Antipon is a 
lasting cure. 

It must not be thought that this wonderful 

roduct is a mere corpulency reducer. It bene- 
Feially affects every parl of the body. Wherever 
there is a superubundance of fat, marring beauty 
of contour, that excess is banished, and the 
beautiful lines of the cheeks, chin, and throat 
are restored equally with the fineness of the 
waist, the natural curves of the hips, and the 
modelled shapeliness of the limbs. It is a 
splendid transformat:cr from clumsiness and 
puffiness to beauty of tora, 

Moreover? Antipon has a purifying and bracing 
effect on the skin. Whatever may be the quantity 
of subcutaneous fat eliminated, there is no sgn 
of bagginess or wrinkles. The skin takes on the 
tone and hue of youthfulness and perfect health, 
and the complexion is re-beautified. 

There is a decrease of from 8o0z. to 3lb. within 
twenty-four hours of starting the treatment. 

Antipon is an agreeably tart liquid containing 
pure and harmless vegetable ingredients only. 

Antipon is sold in bottles, price 20. 6d. and 
4s. 6d., by chemists, stores, &c.; or, in the event 
of difficulty, may be had (on remitting amount), 
carriage paid, privately packed, direct from the 
Antipon Company, Olmar Street, London, 8.B. 


HER LITTLE MISTAKE. 

SHE had attended the local ambulance classes, 
and obtained the certificates, and now she was only 
waiting for an accident to occur. Ah, what was 
that ? A young man knocked down by a van! 
Her chance had come ! 

Stepping forward she pushed her way through 
the crowd, and bent over the fallen youth. 

“Stand back!” she commanded fiercely, “I 
know what to do. He has broken his leg.” 

Tearing off her waistbelt, and breaking the stick 
of an onlooker in two, she rapidly manufactured 
some splints, and five minutes later the Ieg was 
bandaged. 

When the doctor arrived he confirmed her 
statement. 

“ His leg is broken,” he said. ‘* Who bandaged 
tho limb so creditably ?” ; 

“I did,” said the girl, blushing, whilst the crowd 
broke into enthusiastic cheers. 

“ Bravo! You have done it most beautifully,” 
said the doctor. ‘“‘ You have made one little 
mistake though—you have bandaged the wrong 
leg! 


-—And make a sentence of whieh the first word begins with “\P,” the second with “E,” and so on, = 
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Tax Ite bo S ae i 

itt was carrying home 
the empty 4 that had contained 
his father’s dinner, when the me baby appeared. 


“Do you mind if I kick that wi ?’’ inquired 
the bully. 

“ Not a bit,” said the small boy. 

“You mean that ? Do you mind if I kick that 
bowl?” 

“Not a bit.” 

“ For the last time. Do you mind if I kick that 


bowl 2?” 

“No. I should like you to.” 

“ Oh, would you ! en watch me!" exclaimed 
the bully, as he shattered the bowl to atoms. 
“Do you mind now?” 

“Not a bit!” retorted the 
“My mother borrowed the bowl from your 


Coc 
“Waar are the names of the newly-married 
couple in the next flat ?” 
“We haven't been able to find out yet. They 
etiil call each other ‘ Birdie’ and ‘ Pet.’ 


>l0co 
NO WONDER HE LAUGHED. - 

Tae minister cleared his throat, as the small 
child was brought forward to be baptised. 

“ Beloved hearers,” he said, ‘no one can foretell 
the future of this tiny mortal. He may rise to the 
highest points of fame. He may become a great 
scientist, a great astronomer, or even become the 
Prime Minister of England.” 

There was a loud snigger from one of his hearers 
at this juncture. 

“ Ah, friend,” said the minister, “ you do wrong 
to scoff. Again I say this child may become 
Prime Minister of England. Now, what is to be the 
name of this child ?* 

“Mary Ann,” said the mother meekly. 

oc 

“Hato! Chumley, where did you get that 
black 2" 

“Oh! Only a lover’s quarrel.” 

“A lover’s quarrel! You don’t mean to say 
irl did that to 1” 
f* Oh, not It was her old lover, I mean.” 
COC 


HIS TREASURED DOG. 
“You look very miserable, Splitkins ?” 
“J am. There were burglars at my house last 


3 ” 
me Hard luck! What happened? Did they 
steal your silver?” 

“No, they never touched that.” 

“ Get all your cash, perhaps?” 

*T never had any at home, luckily.” - 

* Lose some curios ?” 

“Not one.” 

“Then what on earth are you so upset 
about 2” 

“Because I’ve been five years traini 
watch-dog to be the finest in the country, & 
the first burglars who came along have stolen him.” 


> 0S 
“TI gzs Tomkins has lost an arm 
and an I suppose he lost them 
fighting for his country, brave fellow !” 
“Oh, no! He lost them playing for 
his county. He was a football player.” | 


D0 
SHE KNEW BEST. 
“Wen does the next train for 
Leeds leave here ?” inquired the fierce 
woman at the railway-station. 
“You'll have to wait five hours, 
madam.” 
ae Fag Nl s0.”* 
“IT do think so! Perhaps you know 
ats than I do, madam ?” = 
“Yes, my man, aw 
know better than I do ee Ton 
going to travel by that train myself, 
or whether I am merely making the 
inquiry on behalf of s cousin of mine 


who has been nding the week-end 
with me, and who is at this moment 
packing her t! so that she could 


asks you 
“ Yes, 


Ten matcheboxes for the best sentences, Former prize-winners may not enter, 


Quips ard, Jestlets 


ONLY A WAITER. 
He told his sweetheart he was a rich bank clerk, 
but, alas, he deceived her, for ho was only a waiter! 


One evening they sat ther on the same chair 
acing dream at each other. He had had a very 
ee y, and was not in the mood for talking. 
“ James,” she whispered, “do you love me ?”* 
“Love you?” said James, “Of course I do, 


dear.” 3 7 
you sure you love me 
“Yes, dear.” 
“ How much ?” 


“ How much ? “said James dreamily. “ Lemme 


see. Gut off joint, two veg., eightpence ; plum 
duff, tenpence, coffee shilling ; bread, one penny. 
One and a penny, please!” 


oc<-_—; 
“J want to seo the head of the house,” said the 


ar. 
Peta sorry,” replied Mrs. Minns, ‘“‘ but the baby 
is asleep just now.” « 
>—_OC< 

Anxious Wife: “ How is his temperature now, 
doctor ?” 

Medical Enthussast : ‘Going up splendidly! He’s 
nearly established @ record.” 


oo 
Householder: “Did the head plumber make 


those corrections in his bill?” 

Collector : “Yes. He looked it up and found he 
had overcharged you tb the extent of five shillings.” 

Householder: “Hal Hat I thought as 
much!” 

Collector : “ But it took him an hour to look 
the items up, and he charges a pound an hour for 
his time. 


t’ll be fifteen shillings more, please ! ” 
o< 


came. 
THE WORST OF SUPPOSING. 
“Tisren to me,” said the cross-examining 


counsel. “You must answer 
definitely. I don’t want to know what you 
su I had my purse in my 


The case 
but when the lawyer arrived home that evening he 
got a nasty shock, for his wife said : 

“You must have wanted your purse very badly 


to send. three men one after the other for it.” 


“What?” roared the barrister. ‘Did you give 
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“ SIMPLY AWFUL. 

I SAY, old man, whatever; 3 
matter with your face?” asked Joins 
“ Accident,” said Brown. “ye 

“‘ How did it happen ?”* 

“ Why, yesterday I was walking along the<'; 4 
when @ workman carrying a pickaxo sti: d 
against me, hitting mo in the mouth, and knoc!.:13 
out a tooth.” 8 

“ Oh, Isay, what ashame ! That was quite ad»: a) 

ration,” said Jones, who will have his little joie 

“No. The chap said it was axe-i-dental,” ‘ 

“Hat Ha! Ob, that’s too thin!” 

“No, it was tooth out |” 


o>—_0cCc< 
Borrow : “ Until now 4 have never had to iy 
you for a small loan.” 


Money: “And till now I have rever teva 
obliged to refuse you.” 
>So 


WHY HE STARED. 

“ Can’r understand that chap over there,” «214 
the conceited Roberts. ‘“‘He’s been starin; <t 
me for the last ten minutes. Look at him.” — 

The man in question still continued to star-! .-4 
until Roberts grew so curious he could stan: it 
no longer. 

s do you stare at me like that?” he 
inquired. “ Are you admiring my classical no--? 
Or do I remind you of some dear ono who i:as 
departed from this life ?” 

‘No. It’s like this,” replied the stranger. * My 
wife has always told me that I’m the ugliest moa 
on earth, ona. by Jove, if she could sce you | 
bet she’d change her opinion !”" 

>__ocCc 


Mrs. Prentice: ‘‘ How do you manage to have 
such delicious beef ?” 

Mrs. Bywell: “1 select a good, honest butclicr 
and then stand by him.” 

Mrs. Prentice: “ You mean that you give |.im 
all your trade ?"* 

Mrs. Bywell: “No. I mean that I stand by io 
while he is cutting the meat!” 

SOC 
THE WRONG HALF. 

Wrra a determined expression the temperance 
preacher approached the working man. 

“Now, tell me truthfully,” he said, “ what have 
you in that jar?” 

“ Whisky,” said the man. 

“J thought eo,” said the temperance man, 
“Come, good fellow. Pour it away. It vill: 


you no good. It will do you harm. Will jou 
pour it away?” 
oe No.” 
“Come, come! To oblige me. I woul nt 
ask you if it were not for wut 
ig Well,” replied the work, 


“I would, mister, only, you sev. 14 
whisky ain’t all mine. Half ot i 
belongs to my brother.” : 
“Very well, then, pour your a 
away. I will be satisfied with tie 
“T can’t, mister. You sec, hits !i.t is 
on top!” 


cana a 
“ Winue, didn’t I tell you I'd v 'p 
you if you put another piece of 1 + 
rubber on the stove?” 
“Tt isn’t me, mother; it’s fats - 
he’s smoking one of those cigs! )vu 
gave him for a birthday present. 


lOc ; 
THE CAT CAME BACK, BUT TOM —- 

THE of the evening “3 
creeping over the little suburb. |r 
away, the hoarse voices of newspi)"t 
boys could be heard calling the is 
thirty editions, and the evening moon 
cast its pale beams on the worried 
woman who stood anxiously by bt 
garden gate. 

“T can't make out where my hus! sd 
has got to,” she remarked to ® neizhe 
bour. “ He went out nearly three hou 
ago with our cat, a bag, two bricks, and 
the clothes line. He was going to the 
river to drown the cat. Ob, what aa 
have happened to him ?” 


“Don't worry, dear,” said the 
sympathetic bour, ‘cats take aa 
a long time to drown, you 
know.” : 

“But it ogn't be the, cab thal’ 
keepi im,” 60 the worn 
ag oe the cat came back 0+! 
an hour ago.” 


Mark postcards “Capitals.” (See pase 672.) 
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mpoee or raaning vpehge (soup) — retum| ADVICE ON HEALTH AND 
o! eir male partners, or stewing themselves tea. T 

They cover the tables and form with their sewing eee Sueertiows. 
materials, so that the unhappy male beggar has to | Hair, Nervousness, & Complexion. 
do his cating, or writing, or mending as best he can, 
either seated on the floor, or squeezed into some 
corner that they may have overlooked. 

It is no use complaining to the deputy, for that 
functionary, although he would not hesitate to 
speak quickly and sharply to any man who acted 
in so selfish and inconsiderate a manner, is no 
match for the venomous tongue of an angry 
beggar woman, and well he knows it. So there 
is nothing to do but to grin and bear it. Small 
wonder, therefore, that bachelor beggars when 
on the toe-be (tramp) in the country, carefully shun 
the lodging-houses where women are known to be 
accommodated. 

HOUSES BEGGARS AVOID. 

I have frequently been asked as to the best kind 
of houses to beg at—whether the big or the little 
houso standing alone, or the house that is one of 
@ row, is to be preferred. My answer is that 
experience alone can teach in this as in most other 
things. 

I have been “treated like a lord” at a biz, 
imposing-looking mansion, that I learnt afterwards 
was actually in the occupation of a peer of the 
realm, and I have been hunted from the grounds 
of a similar-looking place by servants armed with 
cudgels, 

But then both kinds of experiences have been 
my lot at much less fine residences ; and even at 
small workmen’s houses, usually considered the 
best and safest to beg, I have had the dog set at me. 

There are, however, two rules that are fairly 
reliable. One is never to beg at a clergyman’s 
house, and the other is never to pass by an alms- 
house, or other similar institution. 

Clergymen, or their ladies, will rarely give alms 
to strange beggars ; they are more likely to quietly 
notify a policeman, if there is one anywhere handy. 
Dwellers in an almshouse, on the other hand, will 
usually spare a beggar at least a cup of tea, or 
slice of bread and butter, and often a penny, if 
they happen to have one by them when he calls. 

I do not attempt to explain this, but I know it 
for a fact. 

WHERE WE ARE WELCOMED. 

Of course, there are certain houses that are 
known to all professional beggars far and wide as 
regular places of call—houses where they are sure 
of at least something to eat, coupled with a kindly 
reception. One of the most famous of these, of 
which nearly everybody has heard, is Stockton Hall, 
formerly the residence of Lady Frances Cecil. 

It is a tradition with this toes tradition 
dating back I have heard for many centuries—that 
no wayfarcr may be sent empty away. Old beggars 
say that once upon a time they used to be ushered 
into the servants’ hall and regaled with a sub- 
stantial hot meal. But the number of callers 
increased so that this practice had to be dis- 
continucd, and the dole now takes the shape of a 
loaf of bread, a hunk of cheese, and a mug of home- 
browed ale. 

Stockton Hall is, as I have alrcady said, famous 
for this practice, having been so much written 
about in newspapers and magazines, but there are 
scores of other less well-known places where a 
similar custom prevails. I myself know of forty 
or fifty such, and there are doubtless many others 
with which I am unacquainted. 

At some of these houses there are curious rules 
as to the giving or withholding of relief. At one 
mansion in Hertfordshire, for instance, the pro- 
prietor regulates his palentroey by the 
thermometer. Whencver this falls below freezing- 

int, hot soup is served to all comers. Directly 
it rises above it, the dole is discontinued. 

At another, six wayfarers are relieved every day 
with the traditional loaf and checse, but no more 
than six are catered for on any one day, the seventh, 
and all subsequent applicants, being sent away 
empty. er 

By the way, beggars call this kind of dole a 
“hand out,” and they would, as a gencral rule, 
much rather have it than they would have a regular 
sit-down meal. No true beggar feels really at his 
ease seated at a table in a strange kitchen, rete: 
out of politeness to his hostess he will usually do 
his best to appear 50. 


By Specranists. 


H. M. G.—The falling ont of your hair is due to 
the impoverished condition of the.roots, and to 
that implacable enemy, the Dandruff Germ. If 
you have the following prescription made up by 
your chemist, and apply it regularly once a day, 
rubbing it into the scalp with the tips of the 
fingers, you will find that in a very short time, 
the falling out will stop entirely, and in addition 
you will soon notice a considerable new growth 
of hair. Formula: Bay Rum 302s, Lavona da 
Composee 1 oz., Menthol Crystals { dram. Jt 
isalso desirable, though not absolutely essential, 
to add to this mixture about a teaspoonful of 
some good perfume, and one of tlie nicest I 
know of for the purpose is French Fon Fleur. 
Any good chemist in the town can dispense the 
above for you, and I am sure that if you try 
it the result will be highly satisfactory. 

R. N. C. complains of frequent attacks of sick 
headache and general nervousness, and asks for 
advice. Next time you are unfortunate enoush 
to have an attack of this kind try the following, 
which you can obtain at any chemist’s: 
Tincture of Cardamoms P.B. 4 oz.. Salrado 
Compound 2 ozs., Elixir Simplex 3 ozs. Put 
the first and last mentioned into an § oz. Lottle, 
add to these the Salrado Compound and then 
fill up the bottle with water. Dose: One to two 
tablespoonfuls about 20 minutes before meals 
or at any time you feel weak or nervous. 

S. V. B. writes :-—‘Can you tell me of anything 
which will help me to rid my complexion of that 
horrible ‘muddy’ look? A little while ago it 
was quite fresh and.rosy, but for some reason 
or other I have lately lost all my colour.” 
Well, S. V. B., you will soon recover all your 
lost freshness, and your skin will become soft 
and velvety, if you apply regularly for a short 
time a lotion containing the following 
ingredients : Tincture of Beuzoin (simp) 
1 dram, Flowers of Oxzoin 2 ozs., Rosewater 
2ozs. A teaspoonful of good perfume is also a 
great improvement, and one which (as I 
remarked above) I can thoroughly recommend 
is French Fon Fleur. 


Analysis proves that 


Mid- 
Lothian 


—Scoiland’s Best— 
contain 70°/, more nourishment 


than any other oats.— Vide ‘‘ Lancet.” 
4 minutes’ boiling only. 6d. pkt. 
PLASMON IS USED BY THE ROYAL FAMILY. 


THE ART OF POLISHING BOOTS. 


Free Samples of a Marvellous 
Boot Polish Offered To-day. 

Trovided care ts taken, the quicker boots ard shoes ore cleaned the 
better they ook. First remove all duat and dirt, then apply just a smear 
of polish (and the best that can be us d for the pu pose is unquestionably 
Day and Martin’s—a libcra! free rupply will be sent yo: post paid), ar: 


By 
ALBERT CLUTTERBUCK, 
The “Literary Vagrant.” 
Ir is a moot point amongst beggars as to which 
makes the best cadger, @ man or a woman. 

Personally, I am inclined to give the preference 
to the female. Certainly the woman has the more 
orivinality. Nearly all the best begging tricks were 
first invented by women, and there are quite a 
number which are Ee by their sex alone. 

One of these is the “ gargle lay,” as it is called. 
To work this properly, the beggar must be fairly well, 
or at Isast decently, clad. A rusty black dress is 
perhaps the best “fake up” for the purpose. 

‘the only other requisite is an empty medicine- 
potile, and an old muff, or small hand-bag, to 
carry it in. The beggar on the gargle lay then 
peratubulates the streets near some big hospital, 
end aceosts likely-looking passers-by, from whom she 
cadges coppers to pay for medicine, producing the 
empty bottle as proof of the truth of her story. 

As many hospitals and dispensarics charge a 
girall fee to people whom they supply with 
medicines, there is nothing very strange in her 
story, which is, moreover, told in a plain, quiet, 
lady-like way that is meant to carry conviction, 
en: does so in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred, 

SIX SHILLINGS FOR TWO HOURS' WORK. 

Of course, not all who are convinced give. But 
the majority do. And the experienced beggar 
on the gargle lay who does not net her six orscven 
shillings by two or three hours’ “ work ” considers 
herself very unlucky indeed. 

A variation of this ‘‘ wheeze” is the woman 
begzar who accosts people with a baby in her arms 
in some remote residential suburb, and inquires 
the way to one of the children’s hospitals, mention- 
ing it by name; say, for example, that in Great 
Ormond Street, Bloomsbury. The person 
addressed is sure to answer by telling her to take 
ruch-and-such a ’bus, tram, or tube; whereupon 
she replies, with seeming hesitancy, that her husband 
i3 out of work, and that she has no money to pay 
ler fare, so must needs walk. 

The person would be hard-hearted indeed who 
would not in these circumstances advance her 
the sixpence or so necessary to save her a tram 
of soveral weary miles, burdened, too, with a sic 
child. Often she gets far more than sixpence; 
f ov te persons accosted, not being asked directly for 
money, are apt to think that they have accidentally 
stumbled across a genuine and deserving case 
of distress, 

1 know women who have worked this one “lay” 
successfully for years without ever being found out. 
They borrow the babies for the occasion from 
mothers who are only too glad to be relieved of 
tiem for a few hours, to say nothing of giving the 
litle mites an afternoon’s outing in the open air. 

Of course, these beggars are very careful to 
tcl-ct a different district each day, and they show 
« quite remarkable knack of choosing the right 

locality, neither too near the atticulat hospital 
they are supposed to be bound for, nor too far 
away, and inhabited by just the right class of 
people, 

WOMEN NOT WANTED IN LODGING-HOUSES. 

” IT have already said that there are now no 
doubles "—that is common lodging-houses where 
both men and women are accommodated—to be 
found in London, and I would here remark that in 
the provinces they are getting fewer every year. 
Jam only a young beggar, as beggars go, but I can 
call to mind quite a number of houses that formerly 
lodged women being changed into houses for 
men only, 
pc ctonally, I am not at all sorry for this, and 
*-ancy that there are very few male beggars who 
ire not of my mind. The fact is, that women 
o altogether out of place in the common lodging- 

Ouse kitchen, where they are apt to degenerate 

to nuisances. They monopolise the coke fire 
Kies their duds (clothes) and their babies, so 
nin the poor male lodger can hardly get a glimpse 

It, much less cook his food by it or warm himself. 


f 


. They are everlasting heating milk for their 


then with a few eimart ruba with a nice soft brush, and a final polis” with 
a ycivet rag, and the boots wi'l appear fit for a prince ora princess to wear. 

The reason why Day and Mortin’s Boot Polish is specinily recommended 
ts because it produces the greatest and most finished eficet with the least 
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COME TO THE ws vy sox ry 
CORONATION! Fon ‘eralte later. 


Can vow think of a better title for the illustrated Joke which appears on page 662? 


d., and 6d.; but, ‘n any case, send now for a liberal free eanple, which 
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4 CHAPTER SIXTY. 
> Phoebe Kenyon Unmasks. 
costnetontontpatoedoetoatpetooteetrete itostratpetesaretoceseonsregonteeseeceesoesestoethesoete 
30x left Phebe Kenyon in Bramley Basildon’s office 
in tbe City. She believed absolutely that Basildon had 
nu Juoger in bis possession the cheque for six hundred 
voands oa which in a moment of madness she had 
forged Bramley Basildon’s name. 
And thongh ebe did not know it, fear combined with 
het inetircts to warn her that it was Peggy Fossall 
who aad taken ft. To Bramley Basildon she had 
accused Peggy of theft, but this had been s chance 
shot, for Bramley’s attitude began to make Phebe 
suspicious. 


What if he had given her confession and the fo’ 
cheque to Pe ossall? There was no knowing 
what stories Peggy might not have told Bramley 


Basildon, what methods she might not have used to 
ingratiate herself with the t stupid stockbroker. - 

Certainly in Phobe’s estimation all men were fools, 
Lut Bramley Basildon was the greatest fool of all. 
Perhaps, because he had been long-suffering and for- 
hearing with ber; perhaps, because he had refused all 
she overtures she had made towards friendship and 
remained adamant against her charms. 

But now, as she stood with her back to the wall in 
his private room, she reviled him in her heart, this man 
who had hidden the crime she had committed in a 
wnoment of desperation; this man who had waited 
patiently for the money she owed him ; this man who, 
{f be had been left alone, would have gone on waiting, 
but who had now at the eleventh hour and the moment 
of Phovbe’s bce ey et a woman to betray her. 

For that was what Peggy Fossall was going to do— 
had done already, perhaps. The thought gouded pcr 
to madness. 

She had entered the room all sintles, a dainty, per- 
fumed. powdered thing ; catike. purring, asking to be | 
atroked end fondial, looking up with reproachfol eyes | 
ata hard word; accepting as her due from everyone, | 
mrtaphoriewWy, a seucer of milk and 4 caress. | 

And now, beboll the transformation! Still catlike, | 
but puce with all her fur on end, her eyes two Kerce 
jlamey of passionate «pito, her lips drawn back showing 
the shatp, white teeth, the soft, sensuous body a- 
iremblo all over. 

“Thank you—thank you—I don’t want the tele- 
phone,” Phabe gasped, when Basildon asked her to 
ring up the price. “If you have those papers, 
the cheque and the letter, you can show them to me 
now. If you don’t show them to me I shall know 
incy have either been stolen or that you have given 
them to that girl, Peggy Fossall.” 

Bramley Basildon remained quite still, standing with 
tolled arms looking at her. The scales had fallen 

from his eyes, and he saw and realised the sudden 
change from purring pleasantness to furious sfite. 
And he saw the woman bereft of all the decent attri- 
butcs of her sex. Fool though he might be with regard 
to women, he realised now the type of person he 
befriended and saved from the consequences of her 
criminal folly. 

A creature without conscience; a cheat, a mass of 
eyotism, cruel and remorseless. Indeed, she must have 
some strange power over David Inglis if Peggy Foseall 
bad made no mistake in her summing-up of that 
gentleman. 

From the bottom of his heart Bramley Basildon 
itied any man united in holy wedlock with Phobe 
‘enyon. Yet when Durward Ken had been 

murdered, ho, with the rest of the world, had judged 
the man harshly ; a confirmed rake, but a all 
his vices were on the top, and there was no seat ih to 
what madness Phebe might not have driven him. 

And remembering the evidence at the inquest, 
Basildon realised how all the time Phebe Kenyon, 
yosing as an injured wife and martyred, had kept 
ber eye on this other man, Inglis, and had lured him 
‘nto her net. and was encompassing his downfall. 

“Is your motor-car outside, Mrs. Kenyon, or shall I 
tel! onc of my clerks to see you into a taxi-cab ?” 

Uhmbe tossed her up head and pulled her furs about 
her indignantly. 

“You beast!” she ripped out. “ You coward ! 
You'vo betrayed me, have you, and to another woman ? 
T suppose she chucked herself at your head, made love 
to you, didn’t she? A pure, innocent girl from the 
country, with her dairymaid cheeks and dairymaid 

. manners attracted you . . . . Iknow! ... 
4nd perhaps she’s no better than she should be——” 

The tall, muscular body « f the stookbroker quivered ; 
the lips of his mouth met tightly, and his jaws pro- 
truded. Turning. he walked deliberately to the door 
snd opened it wide. 
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way into his private room 
alone with him. 

Bramley Basildon was something of a hero to his 
employees. A map of muscle as well as a man of 
bi He expected long hours of work from them, 
but he good w He took an interest in their 
home life, enco their sporting instincts. They 
feared him a little, es loved him a little more. 
And a curious wave of j my swept through the office 
when a woman of Phabe Kenyon’s type forced her 
a ag Basildon’s sanctum. 
t) 


forgot their manners and stared at the 
pen door and Mrs. Kenyon as she flounced out, swept 
through the office with a fierce rustle of frills. § 
inoked quite comical as she hurried in her hobble skirt, 
nearly falling as she passed out of sight and hurried 
downstairs. 
A sigh of relief went up from the office as Bramley 
Basildon closed the door. 
“It’s eye Wake see of that cat,” the youngest 
member of t whispered. . 
“A riddance,” another chuckled. “ She's 
the kiss-me-and-I’ll-scratch sort.” 
“T’d like to take her on ’Ampetead ’Eath on Bank 


PICK UP THE THREADS. 

Ir will te vercsintered {fat Mimi, believing 
ashe ray hav. vtvaged iavid, comes from 
Hallard’s Cross to London ‘9 see him. 

David's faithful little lavdlady, Mrs. Wer, 
admits Mimi and tells her tl:at David will not be 
a minute. 

He is really at, Phosbe's. but in answer to Mrs. 
Wer’e iclephoue call that biimiwants him, David 
loaves the widow, despite her frantic efforts to 
kwep bim back, and hurries home. 

A tearful explanation from Mimi, the truth 
from David, and the two are reconciled. 

That samo night David learns that Rupert 

has a secret wife. Her name is Lily Grove, 
and she has been poisoned, posily by Rupert 
or by Madame Frayle, the lackmailer. 

The following day David goes down to 
Hallard’s Cross to the Humes’. The vicar has 
had a stroke, and to satisfy him, Mimi and Lang 
have gone through a mock marriage ceremony. 

And in London, impulsive little Peggy Fossall 
has made Bram ildon, stockbroker, her 
devoted slave. S' to Basildon’s office, 
and, by a trick, discovers that Phoebe Kenyon 
has forged Basildon’s signature to a cheque 
made out to perio Peggy has scarcely 
left the office when Phabe is announced. 

Phobe pleads for the return of the cheque 
she forged. Eventually Basildon gives way. 
When he goes to the safe the papers are 
missing ! 

(You Can Now Read On.) 


Holiday,” the office-boy grinned, “‘six shies a penny ; 
gon wie ole ooliy’ bade, naa) ba my bowle, 

jue with ti esther, and ’er in my bowler, 
Tao think !” ¥ my 


Bramley Basildon was seated before his bureau 
writing @ letter. It was very short and business-like. 
When he had finished it he put it in an envelope 
which he carefully sealed, then addressed to Miss 
Peggy Fossall at Upper Norwood. He touched the 
electric bell on his des 

Pas Ring up 8 district messenger and have this sent 
at once. 

Then he bent over the safe, locked tho door and put 
the keys in his pocket. Rising, he stretched his arms 
above his head and ran his fingers through his crisp 
brown hair; his hair had an absurd tendency to curl 
which even a plentiful splashing of cold water in the 
morning and hard brushes failed to eradicate. 

There were moments when Bramley Basildon looked 
absurdly boyish, but this was not one. He looked a 
little old and very grave now. Opening a cupboard 
in the wall he took out a box of Ts, chose a weed and 
lit it. Then throwing himself into the chair which 
Peggy Fossall had occupied, he remained deep in 
thought for some time. 

He did not often think of himself or his emotions. 
He was doing so now. Ho was wondering what on 


WEEK ENDING 


Arrit 6, 1911, 
earth had possessed him to practically tell Peo, 
he loved her. It was true enough, but he hi! be 
unaware of the fact until she had tried to mig ay. 
and he had stopped her. mm 
It was true, but he questioned himself, vas jy 
possible ? ; 
And if he loved her, he loved—a thief! \._1, 
could not and would not believe that of her—in in 
of what seemed damning evidence. And he w.:;' fi 


j her until she had answered his letiir- ang 
exp He knew one thing; whatever <5 jiaq 
done she had done for the sake of others, not +. 
her own soul. ° 

And it came over him then almost with a stio- hag 
whatever Peggy Fossall did he would still hi!) : 
her ; his faith would remain unshaken, his fait)... .) 
was & seignhts loyal, fearless girl. 


Again rang the bell. “Send Mr. Bob 1)... 
to me.”” 

And when Bob received the message from !.is sist 
he straightened his back and his tie at the sv imp, 
“ Peggy’s gone and done it this time,” was his 1:14 


comment. ‘I suppose I shall get the sack. 6). J old 
Peper i” 

Shut the door,” Basildon said as soon as hie 01: rd 
the room. Bob did so with an air of resignati. 
sniffed the air, the perfume Phobe Kenyon j 
behind had been almost banished by cigar sm-\' 

“Tell me again what sort of chap is th. ivi 
Inglis—of course, you needn’t answer any «iim 
I'm to ask you now because they're pers». ind 

rivate, but if you can help me, Fossall, [ s!...1! be 
leeply indebted to you.” 

Bob gaped. What on earth had Peggy been up ‘>? 
Anyway, the fat was in the fire, and Bob was w li:ng 
to his fingers if he could help his sister. 

“J think I told you the other day, sir, I don't reilly 
know the fellow. He's supposed to be clever. lin 
pretty sure he’s straight, a good-all-round sp) -ni:n, 
too. He’s a journalist, you know, and write: thove 
blessed serial stories—not bad ones, either,” he otled 


Ha 
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reflectively. “‘ Awful strain though, I should think.” 
‘* Imagination ? ” 
“You bet. I believe he did some good jousnilistio 
work over that baby farming case down at (riv'.! wood 


—you know—they’ve been digging up dead Lu! by 
the score.” 

“A curious taste reporting that sort of thing,” 
Basildon said reflectively. 

Bob smiled. ‘‘ Necessity has no—taste.” 

“He was mixed up with the Durward Kenyon 1s, 
too, but not as a journalist.” 

Bob see “<A woman, or perhaps a cour! of 
women mixed him up in that. I bet if the tru 
known, Inglis wor come out trumps, and be 
a hero, and all that sort of thing. Of cours. ya 
mustn't take what I say too literally, sir, i dm 
really know.” 

Basildon was puffing clouds of smoke towsnls ‘he 
ceiling. ‘Now he’s engaged to Mrs. Keiyon, the 
murdered man’s wife ?”” 

“A put-up job if you ask me,” Bob snap; 1. He 
had started, so he let himself go! “Why. Iv.'y 8 
Mimi Hume's best friend, known the Humes het 
Mimi and David have been lovers for sot 
They’re devoted to one another still, Pezzy » 
But there you are, Mra. Kenyon wants hit. 
the sort that gets what she wants; and it *!. 
she'll make it hot for somebody.” 

There followed a few minutes’ silence. 
your sister are t pals, eh ?” . 

“We are. sometimes forget that she's « 
there’s nothing frilly about her.’ : 

Basildon smiled. How should a brotlir jnowt 
“* A good sort ?” 

* Al. at Lloyd’s, sir!” ; 

Bramley Basildon nodded. “ Thanks, yous"! 

Bob Fossall disappeared with cclerity. 
laughed under his breath and chucked his (2! | 
the fireplace. fe ayo 

He wondered if Peggy Fossall were a | ith 1” 
disguised as a little imp. There was cet in) ; 
thing very impish about her, she had made i! el) 
Bramley Basildon waste the best part of #0. 
business. . et de 

Rising he stood at the tape machine and w: 
strange hieroglyphics and figures it vomit: af we 
the strip of ribbon; the telephone ro a 
and he picked up the receiver and placed it ty >’ 
He replaced the receiver and, sitting down. 
his head between his hands. He glanced at the os 
in front of him. aes : 
And where was Peggy Fossall leading him? . + 
Where, indeed ? 


Speeteentetectetnceeatetertenteenteteteniete eer oe ° 
3 CHAPTER SIXTY-ONE. + 
4 Peggy Wins. ie 

soetectpedeceetete Deeetocoetetee eaten neers ~ 

Wen P Fossall literally fell into lint 
after leaving Bramley Basildon’s offices, 1! 
if she had jumped straight from the bracing ‘* 
cold tub into the enervating cooling-off T"'" 
Turkish bath. In short, reaction set in; she} 
the game as far as Mimi and David were cus? 
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1 will give twenty pencil-cases to the beat twenty received. Mark postcards “ Title.” (See pase 672.) 


WEEK ENDING 
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<j had got what she wanted, and she felt sure that 
held Phebe Kenyon in the hollow of her band. 
\Vas she not satisfied then? Why was the taste of 
si tory bitter between her lips ? : 

she did not know, she dared not think. And as she 
foucht her way through the hurrying crowd she tried 
to forget what had passed in Basildon’s office. But 
one thing she remembered clearly—the great big, 
nonest, stupid man had spoken of love. 

“Love! She tried to snap her fingers at it. Yet 
1 «J not she just been fighting for a pair of lovers? 
she kept her hands tightly pressed against her bosom, 
to silence the noisy beating of her heart. A spasm of 
terror seized her lest she had made a mistake, perhaps— 
(y if Bramley Basildon discovered she had touched the 
papers, would he send after her, or pursue her himself ? 
or a moment her pended courage and eerits oozed 
avy. She almost felt like a clumsy thief. But she 
nis merely a sneak, she reminded herself. And she 
as going to return to Basildon and boldly confess her 
fiult and pay the price—and, then the shame she knew 
sie would experience, there could be no higher price 
sid —for the word sneak was as bitter a pill to swallow 
ns that of thief, That was what sho was, a sneak ! 
tut what did it matter if love triumphed, and Mimi 
and David lived happily ever after ? 

Nothing mattered! She hailed a pening taxi- 
cab, And when the chauffeur looked at her 
interrogatively she realised that she had no precise idea 
as to what she wasto donext. Tackle Phabe Kenyon! 

‘The sooner that was over the better. Yet what was 
she going to say to her when she confronted her ? 
She would have to drive a bargain, not quite a prett 
burgaincither, Of course Phoebe would kick, and bluff, 
and wriggle. . 

“Just drive slowly along,” she said to the chauffeur. 

She dived a hand beneath her blouse and took out the 
paper, and she looked long and earnestly at it. Then 
she put it into the little bag she carried suspended on 
her wrist. 

On a sudden inspiration Pe; told the chauffeur 
to drive her to Bewlay Street. With luck she might 
find David at home. She could tell him to write to 
Mimi and let her know that he was frec. 

Peggy thought she would like to seo David's face 
when she told him that, a sight worth seeing. But 
he must not know how he obtained his frecdom. 

While the drive from the City to Bewlay Street was 
being accomplished Peggy’s brain never ceased working. 
She told the cab to wait ; nothing mattered now, not 
even money. Only love mattered. It was rather 
strange how suddenly love had obsessed her whole 
being. She had been inclined to tur ‘her nose up at 
it until she had butted in upon Mimi’s love affair. 

She was not quite sure of the number of David's flat. 
She stopped at the right landing, glanced at Madame 
Frayle’s door and rang the bell opposite and hammered 
on the knocker loudly. Mrs. Wex listened and bristled 
up. She knew no one who dared to hammer on the 
door like that, not Mr. Jarvis, not even that Potiphar’s 
wife of a woman. Perhaps it was Mr. Inglis and 
tomething had kappened ! 

The great mother’s heart in the little wizened 
body commenced to beat furiously. She slithered 
along the hall, and opening the door a couple of inches, 
peered out. She gave a sigh of relief, but her features 
contracted harshly, It was only a female. Females 
had fallen very low in Mrs. Wex’s estimation. 

‘This female gave her a shock. “Hullo!” Peggy 
cried. “Is Mr. Inglis in? Most important, must sce 
Lim at once.” 

* Mr. Hinglis isn’t hin.” 

She opened the door a couple more inches and peered 
more closely at Posey and gave a sigh of relief. She 
was not of the Jezebel type. She was a lady. A bit 
ruucy, Mrs, Wex thought cautiously, yet a nice, open 
countenance, and a voice that suggested the Devonshire 
moorlands and fresh, clean things—flowers, and trees, 
end suchlike, Still, what should a young girl be 
wanting with her Mr. David? Another female 
coming between him and Mimi Hume? Not if Mrs. 
Wex knew it. 

* Mr. Inglis not at home ? That’s awfully awkward.” 
Pegey cried. o 

She had summed up Mrs. Wex ina moment. A big 
heart in a@ little body—honest, suspicious, reliable, 
just the housekeeper for a nice young man. 

. Do you think he'll be back soon? I must sce 

im. It’s a matter of life and death.” 

Mrs, Wex started with an ill-suppressed cry. Her 
very own words, the words she had uscd over the 
‘clephone to David Inglis when he was at the house 
Gi the Jezebel, 
.. Over-anxious, Mrs. Wex forgot to be cautious. 

NM s about Miss Mimi?” 

* Yes,” Peggy said with a silvery laugh, all her good 
fruits and her indomitable pluck and energy having 
: turned. “IT see zon know, you're Mr. Inglis’ house- 

ceper, you make his tea, and mend his shirts, and all 
tl it sort of thing. Well, I must see him.” 

She was in the hall now. How she got there Mrs. 

°x never quite knew, 

‘i or this Mr. Inglis’ study, do you think I might 

She was in. Mrs. Wex followed. ‘Don't you 

(Continued on next page.) 
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Owing to the enormous expansion of our business, it has become necessary 
for us to takelarger premises. Therefore kindly note our new address is now 


EQUITABLE HOUSE, 83 BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C. 
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Once again we are pleased to be in a position to congratulate all readers of ‘Pearson's Weekly” on their perspicacity im 
following our advices in Grand Trunk Railway of Canada Preference Stock, commonly know as - anne 


TRUNK Ords 
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BECOME A HIVER. 
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‘We have cans of large displayed advertisements costing many thousands of pounds, placed before them the oppor. 
tanity (on aight Nintinst occasions in every leading daily paper of note in United Kingdom) there is of interesting thidilvelves 
in this icularly handsome investment obtainable at the price at which a gambling counter is usually quoted. 


‘e advocated p' ing in no indistinct terms from the end of January last, from which date we have caused the price to 
advance by leaps and bounds, and it is only a question of but very few weeks before the Stock is quoted at 80, the presen! price 
being in the neighbourhood of 62}. 

The traffics of the nt year constitute a record in the history of the Company, but they are small, not to say infinites- 
imal, when compared with what they must be in the near future, in view of the enormous development of the line and the vast 
increase of acreage, Grey has truly described the twentieth century as belonging to Canada. 

The Company is actually earning this year the full dividend on the 3rd Preference, the sum of £280,000 is the requisite 
— and is reaping ten-fold the eolossal sums disbursed for the opening up and extending of the line und iinprovemcuts 

ereon. . 

We are granting particularly cheap Continental Options at 


Sums of from £2 to £20,000 can be remitted 


Ss. par SO STOCK: to participate. Present price 62}. 


.; SS as = 4 ee On the Stock rising only to BO an outlay of 

- os in - 22 must secure a profit of .. .«. .«. £58 15 0 
<= «=, « we me 21,000, gg el ee es BB 2 
25 ° ° oe Clete (is BO 4 «+ «= =< ww om eee £117 19 0 
£10. a wo ewe 22,800, oe ee eae ee 
£200. mm om 28000, S29 7 2 Tot oro om ou Ee7 ido 


We uvhesitatingly say, that this is without question the opportunity of YOUR lifetime, and we cannot too strongly 
impress upon you the necessity of acting immediately, as the Market is daily materially advancing. The next tratfic is certain t& 
Le a bumper one, and a extra large eul:ancement in the quotation is certain to materialise. 

Take a hand yourself. Do not let others reap all the benefits, and do not act when too late. 

The Order Form at foot is the gateway to fortune, “‘ fill it up" aud post at ouce, with remittance so as to get in at the 
best price ruling. 


Operators this year have received already over 


LIG8,000 


8,837 New Clients secured in 1911. 


Immediate Cash Settlement. Liability Limited. Profits Unlimited. 
No Charges Whatsoever. THE FURORE UNABATED. 
Participate whilst the Opportunity is with you. 

The Sensation of the Age!!! How is it done? 
The Talk of Europe!!! 

Without any Further Risk or Liability Whatever. 

m= £100 


Secure a Continental Call Option for 
<320O & Stock 


Clear Days from the time of 
giving Instructions at 

This is a 6 Cinch ” ’ This Order Form may be AEE NP and forwarded with 

Take a Large Interest. 


Immediate Cash Settlement. 
Liability Limited. Profits Unlimited. 


Write for Copyright Editions of 


Dee” “THE EQUITABLE INVESTOR” “Ww 


and Booklet, cntitled 


gas- ‘OPTIONS EXPLAINED.” “Ga 


Gratis and Post Free. 


Order Form for Trunk Third Stock. 


To tur Srcrerary, THE EQUITABLE EXCHANGE, 
Empire House, Wormwood Street, London, F.C, 


Sir,—I wish to secure Continental Call Option for Thirty 
Days on Trunk Third Stock, for which I enciose re- 
mittance value & : : It is thoroughly 
understood that my liability Is strictly limited to 
the amount enclosed. 


Please forward receipt and contract as usual. Yours 


(Rev., Mr., Mrs., Muss, or Title.) 


P.W. ADDRESS....... teereeserens 


Do Not Let us Hammer in the News 
Needlessly. 


rs, and Postal Orders crossed 
ional Provincial Bank of Englaud.”’ 
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touch that thore desk, now, not tor your life. It’s as 


much as my life's worth to dust it, .|- + P you're thi that 

ight ame, miss? You're s of | catch a thief.’ Pv cought, you, and Yon ing te 

Mi Mint an bs letter for Mr kink patos eae aes Ee 

‘or Mr. @ scene 

Ins o ” ies The silver spoon rattled noisily against the cup 

os, oe bee mals up her mind that Peggy Fossett as Phoebe eden “Tve ae mind: to 
i . designing female, paint | hand you ice immediatel; 
me ke on peor os it’s better tbat Mr. Basildon should tel ate Lleol” 


on her face, or soft words on her tongee. 
“Yes, miss, you may that, and I'll see that he gets 


oute 
was nonplussed. ‘“‘ Oh— 
me make you a cup of Mr. on 


it directly he comes in. Let to see Basild 


tea, the kettle’s on the boil.” ~ Got scared, I pose ? But you too late. 
Pe subsided into a chair. “Tea! That's PO a there first." She played » tram card: “ And 
a lovely ides.” I don't think he told was & ! Come, it’s 

In aicw minutes Mra, Wex returned with 5 steaming | no use bluffing, Mrs. Kenyon. Of course, if you like 
cup of ica and gome : bread-and-butter. She stc Tl the bell, you can tell your servants to fetch 
over Peggy «while she drank it. Just then David's | the ice, and we'll hand to the police- 


step sounded on the staircase. 


“ u's coming!" Mrs. Wex fled to the front door. | Perhaps I've a forged cheque signed by you with some- 
 JTere's a lady.to see you, sir, she’s in the study.” body elsc’s name, and a letter to Mr. on sent vf 
Pepegy’Fossall stood on the “threstiold, » slice of | you confessing your crime, here in my bag! 


bread aud butter in one hand, ber gloves in the other. 
* Forgive me, Mr. Inglis, no time for explanations. 
Shut the door ond listen to me.” 


pectope I haven't! But I know everything, you 
see?” 
“It's a lie. I made no‘confession. I never forged 


David's first thought was Mimi. Peggy reassured | anybody's name. How dare you ? re 
him. “ All you've a to do is to wire and tell her abe e her furtively; she was wondering if 
you're free aud fix the date for your wedding. I've with a sudden quick movement she could snatch the 


arranged it.” little bag: away from ‘her. But Peggy was on her 


“ My dear Miss P , what are you talking about ? iid . 
Leugy pulled berselt together, emptied her: cup of “It's a lie. How did you obtain that cheque ? 
tea; and commenced to put her gloves on. “ Your You stole it? I know it. Mr. Basildon would never 
ae it to you. You're a thief.” 


engagement to Mrs. Kenyon is announced in to-day’s 
course, you consider yourself bound to her. it’s true?” Peggy cried. ‘ You forged Mr. 


apers ; of 

y i set you free, never mind how, you can know | Basildon’s name! Youve just come from 
afterwards. if you like. The poitt is what do you want | Basildon, he didn’t how I found all this out— 
her to soy orde? A contradiction of the e ment | because he doesn’t know. He'd have shiclded- you. 
in to-morrew's newspapers—that’s a good idea? Then But, don’t be afraid, I’m not vindictive, but I’m going 
she might writo you a fittle letter formally breaking off | to get my own way. And it’s o serious crime, el 
the engagement. But I might have ought of all | isn't it, Mire. Kenyon? Still, that’s not my ‘air { 
that without coming here.” This is my sffair—so listen! First of all, you must 

David laid his band on Peggy's - shoulder. “1 | sign three little documents; one, & letter to 

don’t know what you’ve done or what you intend ing off your t; another, an announce- 
doing,” he said quietly, “but you can’t help me, ment to the newspapers to say it’s broken off—and 


. “Can't I? 


night of the | Inglis’ flat, the length of time you sta 


PARROTS! 


I know what you're thinking abo 
murder, somcone you sheltered.” “She lowered her 
voice.“ Mrs. Kenyon holds a secret-of yours. Take 
my word (or it that that secret will. be perfectly safe. 
T’ve got a secret of hers. . . - Wire to Mimi and 
ask her to fix the date.” ° 


She danced out of the room and the front . 
go 7 Paved followed her, “Stop, you don’t under- ANOTHER 210 FOR LAST -LINES. 


“Yes, I do--and you will to-morrow. I didn’t 
dare tell you before that I'd butted in on this little 
game Phebe was playing with you. 
couldn't fight her and you wouldnt let me. But the 
fight’s over and I've won hands down. And you're 
freo. So just smile, and keep smiling.” 

She was down the etaira and out into her tazi-cab 
before David could recover from his ment. 
“ Felix House, Fitzgeorge Avenue !”’ she cried to the 
chauffeur. 

The stolid footman who opened the Sows recognised 


This last line need not rhyme nor scan with 907 Ot ken 
other lines of the verse, but may not contain more than 
i than three. 

‘The line you add must have some bearing on the rest of 
the verse, and the prizes will be awarded for the attempts 


her and remembered the wonderful em: Young Charlie once started to give 
“* Not at home, miss,” Oycling lessons to Mary one day 5 
“ Then I'll wait,” Peggy said, skipping into the hall. As she wobbled about on the A 
‘Yhere were two pag: Lamon with a collection of the parrot from over the way: 
reunite ‘or ee —. in Ao dining- ey 
room. ere was no wing-room, 80 exam; migh 
was shown into the boudoir. The footman ae as nse, Lng? Bara p hewet g Mredin 7 . 


realised that he might get into a row for admitting her, 
but having once ok the house he could not turn her 
out, and si 6 was much too nice a young lady to be left 
shivering in the drawing-room. 

The last thin wanted was to wait, and she 
hunted the book-case until she found, “ Every Man 
His Own Lawyer,” and amused herself by saing up 
Criminal Procedure. 

The maid arrived with the mage The 


singi 
of the silver kettle was cheerful, helped 
herself to a meringue. At any rate, Phete bed good 


RULES FOR COMPETITORS. 
1. Write the Parrot’s comment on & and 
address it to the Editor, Pearson’s Weekly, Henrietta 
London, 


w.c. 
3 your postcard ‘‘Cycling’’ on the top left-hand 
— Attempts must arrive not later than Thursday, 


pril 6th. 

&. To the sender of the as considered the best a 
prize of £5 will be awarded. In the event of atic this 
gum will be divided. In addition, ten consolation gifts of 
10s, each will be awarded to the competitors whose efforts 


taste in cakes, come next in merit. : 
‘And at last she heard the angry rustle of petticoats | 4 The published decision is final, and competitors may 
outside, and Mrs. Kenyon h entered the room. enter on this understanding only. 


Very deliberately she closed the door, took off her furs 
und threw them on to a chair, then sat down and 
ene tea. But not one word did she vouchsafe to 

CLE. 

Put her insolence in no way disturbed Miss Fossall. 
“TJ wo lumps of sugar, please,” Pegg’ said impertarbably 
shen the tea had brewed, and Phebe commenced to 


RESULT OF FIRST PARROT CONTEST. 
The. prize of #5 for the best last line in this 

contest was awarded to A. Richards, 32 Robert 

Street, Cadoxton, Cardiff, for the following: 


When the spring-cleaning season came 


pour it out. She could almost see Pheebe’s backbone Old Foosler the white-washing tried, 

stiffen beneath Crushington’s straight-fronted corsets ; But he tripped and fell into the pail, 

abe heard the hiss of her breatb os sho drew it in. So the Parrot winked wisely and cried : 
“May I ask what you're doing here? As far as I Roll him over the ceiling. 


can gather from my servants you forced your way into 
my house.” 


Ten consolation gifts of 10s. each have been 
awarded to the following : , " 
id 8t., New 


a shrugged. “I must confess to helpi E. D. Andrew, 9 Cenf : 
evel ie a meringue : they are delicious.” ering | andrews, 7 Sleuingford Grove, Shipley; eehdawick: 
Phebe Kenyon waa driven by her tempor in of 20 Bellmore &t., arston, ‘Liverpool; W._ Fisher, 
driving t. "know, you're a thief |" sbo hissed. mogue, Pireabilly., Gueeg’s,, County, J. ,oosks 8 
orfoc cam od dora Bry Mang Own | Weng he Perenel be, Pouangon 
* . } iJ. tr, jun., t., 3 
Lawyer.” which she was still holding, and placed it on | yfisn'B. parton, PM. Chabal, Coletord: ©. B Willtaa! 


ona wenene 


bane a 
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y shaky and Phosbe raised her cup tah 


on cheeks were very whit 
left lips. Her bosom ie ~ 


you that letter and cheque, 
between her clenched teeth, 


?” 
” 


2” Peggy said sharply, 


48 
z 
i 


Pesay felt euddenly horrified. It was a terrible 
thing to do to trample @ woman under foot, even to 
to You know what will happen if 
you don’t.” She rattled her bag. 

Phosbe forced a smile to her lips, but it was a ¢:rribly 
think Mr. Basition will 


geo there are—the 
Prosecutor? Think! And, oh! think of the new) ipers 
and the scandal!” 

Turning, me poled the chair back from the Irireau. 
“git down and write, Mra. Kenyon; write wit] 
dictate.” 

Phobe Kenyon laid down her teacup, it rittled 
— the saucer. Slowly she rose to er feet and 

wiy crossed the room, and her petticoats whiisjered 
menacingly as she caressed her limbs, and her p::iial!y 
veiled eyes were pent-up fires. She sat don, took 
up the peo and commenced to write. 

“Dear Mr. Inglis,—I think under the ci: im. 
stances it will be best to break off our eng. 
ment. I feel I can never marry again. | <h:l! 
always think of you kindly and the many Lappy 
hours we spent together. Good-byc! Yoirs 
sincerely, Prove Kenyvoy.’ 

Bhe did not wait for Peggy to dictate. 

* Now a letter for the newspapers. 


Give it to me.” 


it Phobe Kenyon. - + 

Phosbe obeyed. ‘And now for the third ani last 
letter,” said triumphantly. 

This a little lon to dictate for Phashe tried 


not remember the exart time 


she had visited David, or when phe had [ft him 
But Peggy was obdurate, and she obtained what she 
wanted; the declaration Mrs. Kenyon signed, pract.- 
-eally tied her hands and prevented her from accusing 
‘David of sheltering anyone in his flat on the night 
of the murder. 

Peggy tucked the three letters inside her blouse. 


She was trembling like an now. She had 
quickly. David was really free, 
now, all would be well. 

reath and looked Phebe Kenyon 

t there was nothing spiteful in her 
ly once — a suspicion of pity in her eycs. 
ve got off very lightly, Mrs. Kenyon.” That 
she eaid. And might have poured an 
‘alanche of invective over the hapless and sinning 
But that was not Peggy Fossall 3 

was hers she respected and pitied 


bloodshot eyes. 
¢t acknow' I forged that 
I didn’t. ho would belive 


don 
I can 
such a story ? My’ husband was rich, I was never 


in t of —— 
zs Not to pay your gambling debta on the Stock 
Exch: ?” said quickly. “Did your 


you bled ? Your husband was 
e died he had dissipate! most 


his fortune. Why, the newspapers canis oa 


short of money—perhaps when you asked tim 
Tors cheque to pay Grashingt he refused to give it 
to you, and so you forged asildon’s name, knowine 
that when he discovered what you had de e 


seer wouldn’t do anything. You're mnalls, Ne 
if wanted to.” - 
he tured away, paused beside the Chestrild 
loves she had trowa 
ing her, Iyax-cved. 
ou got my Lotter 

i ” She 


to b he 
was tows: Phebecrept alittle cot 
If she could only snatch that bag away and g.t tbe 
incriminating documents! - 
With a sudden quick movement her arm =: " 
a clawlike hand seized Peggy’s wrist n © fier" 


twisting her arm round: with the ng jiand sue 
clutched the and d itfromber 
“You little cont, i AGSETS 


disfigured ¥ 
vanished. No sooner 
back and stood against 
If you come near me, if you touch m°, 
my servant and have you turned out.’ oe 
But Peggy stood quite still, looking at ber #3 
(Continued on page 668.) 


Aj vena 
] Ht mes toe 


will award ten pen-Knivee for the ten best replies. Mark postcards *Gase.” (See pase 672. 
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Only Zam-Buk, a Real Purifying Baim, will Gure 


ECZEMA, ULOERS, PIMPLES, PILES, : FESTERING SORES. 


= 
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IS your skin troublesome? Does it smart, or get red and rough and itchy? Are pimples and blotches 

always coming and going, till you don’t know to-day whether you will be fit to be seen to-morrow ? 

Do the cold biting winds chafe your cheeks and pause yeu lips and hands sore? Then you may 
of Zam-Buk’s purifying and disease- 


gle 


The World's Great Discovery 
which eclipses all ointments and crude home made salves. Zam-Buk is a novel combination of soothing, heal- 
ing, and icidal medicines derived solely from rich herbal essences, but the feature which secures the 
unparalleled effectiveness of Zam-Buk is the secret scientific process alone employed in combining Zam-Buk’s 
eseential ingredients together in a refined balm which possesses the po 
disease. W pimples, blotches, or rashes have broken out, Zam-Buk can be safely relied upon to banish all 
cause of the outbreaks, and make the skin clear. Zam-Buk does ace and defend a sore against 
germ infection. Itallaye inflammation, prevents blood-poisoning, and knits the se tissues together with now skin. 

Where, thro neglect, germs have got in and set up Eczema, Ulceration, Bad Leg, Festerings, Spreading Sores, 
Proud Flesh, or Disease, Zam-Buk will penetrate to the very root of the trouble, destroy and expel the poison, 
and build up fresh thy tissue. Never is Zam-Buk more iadispensable than in the early days of Spring 


elt the Ham- Bub Co,, 45 
Cer as ib ae, write tes tie ye phasoret 
four times the 1/1} size). 


Test this Wonderful 


If send this Coupon and 1d. stam 
to the Zam-Buk Co., Greek Street, ioode, 


aoe POT ee Trane rll eth, Jolt, Always Handy—Always Useful. 


7 als. 


Clothes as Sweet as Roses 
In my Garden Dry, 
White as pure White Roses, 


Proving well that I 
Use SUNLIGHT. 


Snow white linen has a charm of 
its own. Its freshness, sweetness, 
purity appeal so strongly to our 
inborn love of wholesomeness. 
That is why Sunlight Soap appeals 
to people, not only because it 
ensures snow white linen quickly 
and easily, but because it is in 
itself wholesome and pure. 


= sunlight Soap 
, The name ark — . aaa cf 
— 
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amused smile. “I don't think yon quite know what 
you're doing, Mrs. Kenyon.” 

Phoebe was fumbling with the clasp of the bag, 
she burst it open and dived her hand into it. With a 
triumphant cry she dragged out o shect of paper 
carefully folded up and opened it. : 

On it were scribbled a few scarcely legible notes in 
Peggy's handwriting in pencil. That was all. ‘There 
was nothing else in the bag, nothing at all. 

Peggy Fossall laughed softly under her breath and 
wk towards the boudoir door. Phosbe’s voice 
deserted her for a moment, she glared like an animal, 
her lips curled back. 

“You—you! You haven't 
trick! You haven’t got my letter or the forged 
cheque!” She sprang forward, then stopped in tbe 
middle of the room, helpless. . . 

“*No, I haven’t got them,” Peggy replied quietly. 
*T told you I wasn't a thief.” She tapped the bosom 
of her dress. “ But I’vo got all I want, Mrs. Kenyon. 
Take my advice, sit down and think things over 
quietly. You may thank your lucky stars l'm not 
vindictive—if I were, instead of your nice motor-car 
you'd find the Black Maria at your door to-morrow 
morning to take you for a drive. Live and let live 
is my motto. You'd better make it yours. Solong!” 
LHP reedterPoe oegeceeteetocdecdrteaterdecdecostonseneeee 
> CHAPTER SIXTY-ONE. $ 
z The Price of the Victory. ‘3 
Spee eceetetetecteeteteteteteteatntenteteteteeeeteteteteeet tote 

Ir was with strangely mingled fcelings that Peggy 
Fossall left Felix House after her final and exciting 
interview with Mrs. Phabe Kenyon. The front door 
closed on her with a noisy bang and she drifted down 
the street, for several minutes unconscious of time, 
place, or direction. . 

Victory was hers. She had won for Mimi and David. 
That was the first conscious thought that took posses- 
sion of her being. 

Victory! And like a eral reviewing his troops 
after a prolonged struggle with the enemy, 
Fossall reviewed her actions, the thoughts and deeds 
of the past twelve hours. She halted beneath the 
lamp-post and mentally digested the fight that had just 
taken place, unconscious that a police constable was 
watching her curiously from the other sido of the road, 
perhaps suspicious. She looked a little tumbled, 
flushed of face and bizarre. 

And Peggy realised that she might have bought 
success at rather a bigh ans Victory was seldom 
cheap ; she consoled herself with the refiection that it 
would not be worth having if it were. Personally, she 
was willing to pay, of course. Shedidnotcare. . . - 
But as usual she was not thinking of herself, neither 
was she thinking of the two lovers soon to be united 
through her efforts. 

She was thinking of the great, strong, stupid Bramley 
Basildon. 

Great, and strong, and stupid! A curious smile 
flitted across her face—and she moved on, down the 
street to the main road whore the omnibuses ran. 
These three adjectives rather appealed to her when 
applied to a man. Greatness—of heart and soul; 
strength—of mind and body; stupid—all nice men 
were stupid about the little things of life, the things 
about which women, the cata !—were so clever. 

P hailed an omnibus bound for the Strand and 
Fleet Street. She had not yet completed her self- 
imposed task; there were the announcements, in the 
newspapers and the letter for David. After due 
deliberation—on the top of a motor-’bus—she posted 
the latter, but delivered the former herself. * 

She was close to the City again, within about five 
minutes of Bramley Basildon’s office. She glanced at 
her watch, it would soon be six o'clock ; she might just 
catch him before he left. 

Suddenlyga little feeling of weariness came over her ; 
she would have liked to put off this second meeti 
with Basildon—until to-morrow, until she felt rom 4 
and strong again. She had to humble herself, to confess 
ae had played a mean trick ; acknowledge herself 
a—cheat. 

She started at the word as it seared itself across 
her ve nee 

“It’s no use being ritical, P Fossall,” she 
admonished herself, ‘ ite the right ad, that’s what 
you are, a cheat!” She would not spare herself. 
** Just as bad as if you had looked at another's man’s 
cards, or taken some equally low advantage at o 

ame. 

She could well imagine what Bramley Basildon 
would think of a cheat. He would find it easier to 
forgive a man or woman who had committed a down- 
right theft. It was beastly eno to steal, but there 
was a certain amount of bravado about it, a grave 
risk. A theft was criminal; a thief seldom escaped. 
But a cheat—he could generally sneak out a 
difficulty. 

She was on her vay to Bramley Basildon’s office ! 
She reminded herself that he knew what she had done, 
for Phebe, of course, had accused her. Her features 
relaxed into a grim smile as imagination conjured the 
things Phosbe would say about her. She would like 
to have seen Bramlcy Basildon’s face. . . . 

And then the hot blood dycd her whole body scarlet. 


ot them—this is a 


Why is a dressmaker like a dust-bin? Lady readers will eurely Know. 


absurd. 
her, and she—of course she did not care two) 


his stupidity ' 


him. At least, she cared for him very much, in an 
ordinary friendly: way. He was nice to look at, 
pleasant to talk to. e respected him, and as a friend 
she wanted him. One of the nicest men as & friend— 
she bad ever met. : 

Yet he had said that he loved her; his eyes as well 
as his lips had said so, the touch of hishand. 

P was standing in Basildon House outside the 
office door. ‘There was no going back now; she had 
to hurt someone stronger than herself, better than 
herself, braver than herself. She pushed open the 
outer door and entered. 

“Is Mr. Basildon in?” ; 

But the words died on her lips; Bramley Basildon 
was facing her. mals 

“ Will you come this way ?” he said quietly. 

She thought his face looked trifle sterner than 
usual; but there was nothing in his voice to suggest 
that any untoward event h happened. 

Perhaps he did not know what she had done? It 
would be just like him to refuse to believe evil of eo 
one. If Phoebe had accused her to him he had prob- 
ably refused to believe—and defended ber. 

e closed the office door ; motioned Peggy to a seat ; 
she did not take it. 

“You received my letter, I suppose ?” 

“No.” She thought she saw his face lighten. 

“Then why did you come back ?” 

“Don't you know?” she gasped. “I’ve come 
back to a confession ; not to ask you to forgive 
me,” she cried quickly=—‘ that’s impossible, I know. 
— ~ tell you what I’ve done, to apologise, and to say 

-bye!” 
. Tenuiley Basildon was silent for a little while. 
Peggy could not read his thoughts ; he was looking at 
her gravely, coldly, even. She began to wonder whether 
she not dreamed that a confession of love had 
hovered on his lips but an hour or two ago. 

His greatness and his strength were more than ever 
apparent now, and she began to wonder with a little 

b of fear where his aoe had disap; — 
the atepality which women like Phorbe Kenyon, and 
she herself, had used as a means to an end. 

**So you came back to apologise and to say good- 
bye. Is that all?” . 

bowed her head ; she could not look at: bim 
any longer. ‘ Yes.” 
in there was silence. Basildon was evidently 
did not know how 


Again - 
waiting for an explanation. P 
she felt 


to start. For once her wits deserted her ; 


small and insignificant. 

She had walked boldly into the lion’s den, and 
instead of devouring her the lion sat calmly waiting for 
her explanation—waiting for her to try, and to 
condemn herself. ~ 

For he would never do so. 

If he had only upbraided her, bullied her, shown 
scorn and contempt for her, and then dismissed her, 
she would in a sense have felt happier. This reserve 
of strength, this calm gentleness were terrible. 

“Come, you have got to go through with it,” she 
said to herself between her teeth. “t's the tightest 
corner you've ever been in, Peggy, my irl, and there’s 
no getting ont of it. You must just let the truth rip, the 
whole truth and nothing but the truth, and then—get 
out. . . . And then—get out.” 

She took a step forward, and, flinging up her head, 
bravely faced Bramley Basildon. 

“ Look here, will you listen to me for a few minutes ? 
I’ve got to tell you everything, and it'll take rather a 
long time.” 

“You needn't,” he replied sp 
tions aro always difficult. There's only one thing I 
must know—When you were here this afternoon I put 
a letter from Mrs. Kenyon, together with a cheque, in & 
drawer on the right-hand side of my safe ; I locked the 
safe and left the keys in the lock. A moment later I 
was called out of the room for a few minutes, you were 
left alone, no one else entered the room. After you 
had gone I had occasion to go to the safe to get these 
documents ; they were not in the drawer. Where are 
they, Miss Fossall ” 
fae, her breath. ‘‘ They are still in the safe.” 

ded gravely. “Perhaps you will tell me 
whereabouts you put them presently.” 

“I'm not a thief, Mr. Basildon,” ebe continued in 
high staccato voice, “perhaps I badn’t the piuck! 
I’m just a sneak. After what you said to mo this 
afternoon you've got to know me asl am. I've been 
nothing but a sneak towards you from the moment 
we met; that day I forced my way into your office it 
was rica for the purpose of discovering Kenyon’s 
secre 

Briefly she told him how her suspicions were first 

how one little incident led to another. “I 
daresay it all seems very mad sod incoherent to you, 
I just acted on instinct.” Her voice faltered a 
moment. “Oh, I tried to make a fool of you all 
along! I played a double part. I'm sorry. Racause 
—you've eo decent—but I'm g 
for David- and Mimi.” 


“ Explana- 


I've won 


WEEK ENDINa 
Ar 8, 1, 


* You think you've won?” 

For an instant the suspicion of a smile Mttel, , 
Pegey Fossall’s face. ‘ oh, yes, Mrs. Kenyon tiv hy 
I stolen those precious documents. [ go: , x 
of her what I wanted, allright. Shehasset David':....: 

Bramley Basildon slowly turned in his chair. ; 
bent over the bureau. ‘Then why did you « 
back ?” he asked presently. ‘‘ You must have \....,- 
that sooner or later I should have found the docim 
in the safe, you must have known from wha: \ 
Kenyon said that I didn’t accuse you of theft. \ 4 
were in no danger.” : 

He spoke without a trace of sarcasm or rese:,": 

“That's just it,” Poggy cried fiercely. “1 i. 
suppose there's = made to punish a sii 
that’s why I came k, just to tell you.” 

“ Thank you for coming back.” 

There was a subtle inflection in Bramley Pisi!ton's 
voice she had never before heard in the voivw of . 
man. Her hear interpreted it for-her; she coul! 1. , 
dared not do so herself. He spoke with self-con':,, 
yet she detected a note of fierce pain—almost ax - 
there were tears, not in his eyes, but in his hei. 
Very slowly he moved farther round in his chair, |. s 
back was towards her. A mirror on the wall; 
above the level of the bureau reflected his face. 4:.1 

'y Fossall held her breath. 

‘e expression on it startled her, stirred her to \' 
depths of her being. Again her heart, not her Ir: .. 
interpreted that expression; mere words could nu: 
define it. 

She was spellbound. 

It was vouchsafed to het to know at that moment 
what love really was. And what it was to be love] iy 
a strong man. 

Bramlcy Basildon’s head clerk knocked at the dow, 
then opened it. PB did not hear what he sii. 
or Basildon’s reply. e noticed the latter spoke 11 
his usual voice, a trifle subdued, that was all. Wier 
the door closed again she tricd hard to sp-ak. wort. 
refused to come. There was nothing at all to be 1) 
now. She felt like a woman who might have br. « 
queen ; the crown lay at her fect, and she had tram;'e{ 
itin the mud. She only wanted to get out of the roo, 
run far away somewhere and hido herself. 

‘And yet—and yet she wanted to creep to Basildon s 
side, take one of hia great hands in her's, put her wm 
about him as a mother or sister, and tell him she w : 
not worth troubling about, neither she nor any othr 
woman was worth breaking his great, unselfish, sty. 4 
heart over. 

The clock on the bureau struck the hour and }r' 
the spell. She moved towards the door, seized is 
handle, and, steadying herself for a moment 1)" 
with her back to it. : 

“* Well, I’ve made a pretty mess of things,” sh» 

Port think any damaz° 


‘ 
4 


H 
test 


be a good idea to paste them up in front of your hin 
so that the next time a Peggy Fossall is blown iis 9" 
office you could look at them and remember, and iv"! 


Slowly he rose to his fect, squared his shoul’ *! 
She wondered what wis - > 3 
to happen. Her knees were knocking together, 72 
ascpoes back afew paces. Quictly he opened thes 
with a courtly little bow. " 
“Thank you for everything you have ti '™ 
Miss Fossall. I can appreciate the motives \°! 
prompted you to act as you have acted. Your fern de 
should be very grateful to you. I envy (1m. cub 
bye—and good luck !” 


She quivered her way through the open |)” 


Automatically she echoed his words. ©" Om 
and good luck !”” sa Sesh 
She found herself in the passage, she heard (.°"" 


close. She half turned ; there were tears!) her". “i 
she dashed them away. 
Then she braced herself. ‘ 
Bhe would soon be listening to the wells: ‘ 
ringing for David and Mimi’s wedding. 


(The story of the fight between Lang and David is tu! «4 
pext week's instalment.) 


WHAT CAN BE DONE WITH AN Eo es 
Tue white of araw egg, e1y8 THE SMALLHOTDPR. © ae 
a mest satisfactory paste and for some things is better v4 
prepared macil:ge. scopes wo. 088 
In making mustard plaster, mix in the white» % 
and there will be no danger of burning th? flesh. 
The white ckin that lines the shell of an esg }*9 °° 
apprication for a boil. ‘ inact ad 
oarseness is often relieved by taking the wit''’ | 
eee that is well-beaten into loaf sugar and the jl" , 
mon. “1 ano 
To prevent inflamation in a severe burn or so}. °. oy 
the white of am egg. 


(Turn to page 670.) 0%" 


WrEx ENDING ° 
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THE MARCH OF A WONDERFUL CURE FOR 
SCIENCE RUPTURE 


; REMARKABLE RESULTS. 
LIFE FORCE ISOLATED IN GLASS TUBES. Thousands Discard their Trusses 
—= . and are Completely Cured. 

The follo is a brief account of the manner in which England's —— 
famous ecientist, Professor Brown-Sequard, F.R.8., F.R.C.P. (London), 
[.L.D. (Cambridge), discovered the marvellous cure for disease which is 
named after him. This new physiological element is a natural vivifier 
which feeds the nerves, blood, and tissues, and has proven iteelf to be a 
sonia restorative of the energy expended in the stress and strain of 
modern life. ; 

The ever onward march of science almost daily places new benefits at 
the disposal of man, The human race to-day accepts and uses the products 
of the scientific work of past decades with hardly a thought of their origin. 
We scarcely realise that without the aid of science the world would still 
have been at the mercy of disease. 

In the annals of medical science the names of Koch, Lister, and Brown- 
¢¢quard will ever rank .as immortal. Elderly men can recollect the time 
when cholera 6 oer Europe, leaving thousands of dead in its track. 
Professor Koch, father .of bacteriology, discovered the cause and pointed 
cat the remedy for cholera, which, under his direction, was successfully 
checked. All the world knows that Professor Lister's method of an‘ 
on one occasion saved the life of the late King Edward. Professor Brown- 
Soquard, discoverer of the Sequarine Serum treatment and founder of 
inodern serapathy, seems destined to exert a still wider influence on the 
vell-being of the human race, for his discovery has a direct bearing on all 
the ailinents resulting from modern conditions of living as well as on 
discases known to our forefathers. 


HOW SEQUARINE WAS DISCOVERED. 

In searching for the basis of animal vitality, Professor Brown-Sequard, 
who was ney ene of Queen’s Square Hospital for Nervous Saad, 
and Paralysis, don, discovered that small quantities of a mysterious 
translucent fluid exist in the blood and tissues of human beings. Obser- 
vations led him to believe that this fluid exercised a potent influence over 
the vitality of mind and body. Expeimen’s made by extracting the new 
fuid from animals and testing it on human beings more than co: ed the 
result of his observations. These experiments proved that the newly- 


HOUSEWIVES 
WHO ARE 
OVERWORKED 


should call a halt and take 
stock to see if their responsi- 
bilities cannot be lightened and 
their happiness increased. For 
too long a period it has been 
the custom to take a day’s % 
floor cleaning as it came round 

as a necessary evil. The labour 
of it all has been taken as a 
matter of course, and considered 
an essential part of domestic 
routine. For too long a time 
a woman has noticed signs of 
wrinkles caused by worry and 
work, and yet in a fatalistic 
fashion has passed it by 


Cure your Rupture and Burn your Truss. 


perfect health and the glorious freedom of going about 
without s trusa. Possibly you may have read about 
this wonderful cure in the newspapers. 

If you have or if you bave not, you will be giad te 
learn that Captain Collings oes: ©, send to 


: : DS with «dies and th m4 seeerey tree Tod charge, go thet they cam eure thet. 
discovered fluid jestacrneanly named Sequarine) had a far greater influence | YX" ® AUG C08 TOMAres selves as he was cured and as bh have 


“Such things have to be when 
ou’ve a house to keepclean.” g 

isis wrong, decidedly wrong, 

= for there are many ways by 
® which this “ make-you-look- 


on strength and health than was ever dreamed of. 


WHAT SEQUARINE IS. 


After satisfying himself as to the power and 
nature of the animal extract which he had 


as sound and as strong as ever it was before. 


s made a0 that a)l 
discovered, Professor Brown-Sequard amazed old” labour and worry can be ree veckiy suifcring from rupture wi 1 be supplied 
scientific and medical men eg: sing its ave ae, set one Raves es G | Sat cont, andl ie tobe boped thas al wba nn it will 

an ways eep clear & 


constituents before the Paris Biological Society. 
He explained that the Sequarine Serum is a 
natural fluid of the human body, and that out 
of the element are formed nerve-fibres, brain- 
cells, and disease-fighting blood-cells. 


MARVELLOUS CURATIVE 


POWERS. Pils SOM SEWARD 
Experiments and tests made by physicians (Cambridge), the Discoverer of ; 
el in astonishing revelations o the mare: Squaring end ‘the Founder y Catesbys bordered Oork Lino, 


————— 
lous curative powers inherent in Sequarine. modern Serapathy, : Laesineesdler eter rll Qa” WHY PAY SHOP PRICES 7? “Wag 
Its diversity of sprreaticg was found so great as to be almost beyond | * a scrubbing. oe BED st EADS! 

N 


belief, whilst tness and certainty in curing eve 1 : smitati . fi ev n. 
wonderful. It is anerve food, blood purifier, eee canector i functionsl Oiloloth and imitation Lino Beda Wire Matreeen, Coun Chats Bodaze. ernie 


avail themselves of this generous offer Simply fill im 
and post the attached coupon, addressed as tad 

and the free teat treatment will reach you = few hours 
afterwards, 


FREE TEST COUPON. 


‘W. A. COLLINGS and SONS (Box 502) 

~~ 82 Theobald’s Road, London, W.C. 
Dear Sirs,—Send me Free the information and Test 

that I may cure my Bupture. 


of worry and work that ages 
and injured is to cover the & 
=| floors with 


AME on ceeee.sescevsorreeneecoreonenn 


ADDRESS .......=. 


eee 


eee neeneresereececeesserensenereromenme teennseesssvees ene resee eee 


i * necessitate scrubbing, so do ture— and General. Ail goods sent direct from 
ey tas been ford to be a cure for General Weakness, Nervous | 3 bers a, ees pages peer) toner re na esse 
Disorders, Indigestion, Scrofula, Gout, Sciatica, Rheumatism, Lung and germ permeated unless the CHARLES RILEY (Desk B), MOOR 6T., 


Inflammation, Diabetes, Locomotor Ataxy, Lost Vitality, Wasting Diseases, 
end Functional Weakness of any kind. 

A doctor observed that one of the many advantages of treatment with 
Sequarine is that no violent or harmful drug is introduced into the system 
when taking it. 


HOW THE TREATMENT IS TAKEN. 


Sequarine is a cure for any ailment which produces a weakness of the 
whole organism. 


Many members of the nobility are using it on the advice of their 
pbysicians, 

_The serum is prepared in two forms. One is for injection under the 
skin; this is for patients who prefer to take the treatment under the 
direct supervision of a doctor. e second form is for taking by way of the 
mouth, like an ordinary medicine. The latter form is very convenient for 
self-treatment, which may be taken in the privacy of home. treatment of my 

@ or allow a discount of 2s. in the £ & 


AN INVITATION TO THE ILL. % for cash down. We pay carriage, 
Anyone desirous of knowing more about the Sequarine Serum Treatment | § 
stiould send for the Sequarine Book, which is being distributed free to the | ¥ 


BIRMINGHA 
Please mention Pearson's Weekly when writing for lists. 
nn 


+ t is regularly taken up 
y pS beaten. All these cover- 
’ ings cause cleaning efforts that 

“fe and injure, whereas LI- 
®’ NOLA, the bordered Cork 
Lino, because of its unique 
finish and properties, needs no 


scrubbing, n little cleaning BA ————- 


of any kind in fact, and gathers NEW DISCOVERY BRINGS 
no dust or germs, Weigh that 1 QUICK HAIR GROWTH. 


‘ iad ‘ After Hair Specialists, Bay Rum, Hair 

— Sample Pieces, ies waa hg oe Oils, Tonios, and other methods had failed, 
and appearance, together with book %} 1 grew a Leautitul head of new hair bys 

* of designs, sent by post. We sell on & simple home \ 
Easy Terms (no security required), & 


own discovery 
which ia now 
H causing a big 
y stir among hair 


Briti . 7 s ; specialists. It 
4s itish public. This book contains the story of the discovery of Sequarine; is acknowledged 
divu!ges the secret of its composition (C2H5N1), and gives deseriptions of 30 days ago— to be the only Now. 
the ailments for which the serum has been found to be acure. It is filled | 3 treatment in the 


world that will actually grow new lair, 
remove dandruff permanently, and restore 
the old hair to its natural colour aud 
beauty. Many of my friends look twenty 
ears younger since trying my treatment. 
{ will send further particulars to anyone 
interested in my pinned absolutely free. 


Any other size at proportionate price. 


i CATESBYS““§ 


(Dept. 7)64-67 Tottenham Court Road, & 


from cover to cover with startling new matter of great practical value alike 
to the ordinary reader, the physician, and the sudan 
The ailing are specially invited to send for this book on Serum Treatment. 

It coutains information which, if acted upon, will surely mean a restoration 
to perfect health. A copy will be sent gratis and = free to any inquirer. 
g: If you cannot call sonally, write to-day for the uarine Book. diress—= 

intply send name and address (please write qong O.. Richter | 3 D, J, LITTLE (Dept. 293), 6 Bouverle 
snd Co., Manufacturing Chemists, 59 New Oxford Street, London, W.O. SAB DIADABAZ IDDDDAAIAVS Street, London, E.0. 
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DAINTY DISHES. 


Porridge 
With grated cheese makes an excellent supper- 
dish. 
After Prying Pish, P 
: Dry it <n shects of paper before serving to 
remove all grease. 
Flour for Cakes and Pastry 

Should be well dried and passed through a 
sieve beiore using. This is the secret of light 
cakes. 

Hash Pie. . . 

Warm a cupfu: of mashed potatoes with a little 
milk and butter, Add a few tablespoonfuls of 
chopped meat seasoning and a beaten egg. Make 
into . mould on a buttered plate, scatter bread- 
crumbs over, and Lake for twenty minutes. 

Uncle Tom's Pudding. 

Half a pound of treacle, two eggs, half a pound 
of flour, half a pound of stone suet, two ounces 
of brown sugar, one teas ul of ground ginger, 
one of allspice, and one of baking-powder. Mix all 
together with a cupful of sour milk, pour into 

aticred mould, and boil or steam for two hours. 
Tasty Mutton Ple. ; 

Have some breast or neck of mutton, remove 
all supe:fuous fat, and cut the bones into short 
lengths. Dip them in flour, seasoned with pepper 
and salt, put into a piedish, scattering amo 
them chopped apple and onion. A little powde 
allspice will also bo an improvement. Pour a 
cupful of stock or water over, cover with paste, and 
bako for an hour, 

Rhubarb Jar. 

Vipo the rhubarb and cut it as if for tarts. 
To every pound of rhubarb allow three-quarters of 
@ pound cf peeeeriog sugar, the peel of a third of a 
lemon, and six bitter almonds blanched and ehopnet. 
Stew tho rhubarb a little first, and then add the 
eugar, and Iet it boil well for an hour. Instead of 
the almonds try for a-change a tin of pineapple to 
eix pounds of rhubarb, This. makes a dolicious jam. 
Cowslip Wine... — 22-2 

To make nine gallons of wine, boil nine gallons 
of water with twenty-five pounds of loaf sugar, and 
leave it to work for thirty-six hours. en put 
into a tub the juice and Lng of nine Seville oranges 
and nine gallons of cowslip flowers, or pips. Over 
these pour the sugar and water, and leave to 
stand for a week, stirring them daily. Afterwards 
strain, then stir in a quart of brandy, put the 
wine into a cask, leave it for two months, and then 
bottle it. . 

Little Mutton Pies. 

Take a pound of scraps of mutton and chop 
them. Make some pastry with a pound of flour, one 
teaspoonful of baking-powder, ounces of good 
dripping, and enough cold water to make a dough. 
Roll out, lino eight patty-pans with paste, fill them 
With equal quantities of meat and parboiled potato, 
season with chopped onion, sweet herbs, pepper and 
salt, and cover with paste. Bake in a very hot 
oven for five minutes, then put on a cooler shelf to 
xive the meat time to cook gradually. 

Mock Hare . 
Is an excellent dish, which may be eaten hot or 
. cold, and is equally good. One yea of lean beef 
and one pound of fresh peek chopped very fine 
and mixed together. Add two a oot lg of 
pepper, a tablespoonful of salt, a small onion, and 
some chopped parsley, also spices to taste. Mix 
all ther with three beaten and half a 
pint of fine breadcrumbs. Mould the mixture into 
a loaf and place it in a buttered dripping pan. 
Scatter flour thickly over, put little bits of butter on 
. the top, and bake in a good hot oven, basting it 
constantly with melted butter. 
Cook Haricot Beans 
From the following recipe and you will have a 
delicious dish. Take half a od of the beans, 
- or more if you wish, a large dish, and pour boiling 
water over them. Soak for twenty-four hours, 
strain off the water, and pour the beans into a clean 
enucepan. Cover with iresh water and set them 
on to boil, oe the Icaves of a lettuce (washed and 
broken in pieces), a little parsley, and some minced 
Ieuan ham. Boil the beans till tender. In the 
meantime, fry some chopped onions and a little 
minced sage in rie gee A few minutes before 
the dish is required, take out two tabl nfuls of 
beans, pound them with a slice of tonsted bread and 
the fried onions, a well-beaten egg, chopped parsley, 
salt and popper. Mix well together and stir into 
the beans. e with a border of finely-chopped 
ate which has§$been scasoned with pepper 
salt. 
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FACTS ABOUT FOWLS. 


To pluck a fowl speedily, place it in boiling keep. 


Conducted by 
ISOBEL. 


Weer expryy 
Api 6, 1011, 


HOME HINTs. 


When Making Mustard, 
Add a few drops of vinegar if you wis, j: ~ 
% 


= 


water for a few minutes. When you remove it Warm Dish Covers 


you will find a ce many feathers have come off, 


and the rest will yield to a very light plucking. 


| . © 
As well as dishes if you want inner ¢ 
| served really hot. . prone Sine il 


If you are uncertain as to the age of a fowl, ‘Turnip peelings 


partly steam or boil it in a little water for about | 
an hour before browning it in the oven, and it will 


be as tender as a young chicken. 


NO WOOD REQUIRED. 

Save your old newspapers and you will be able 
to light the fire without employing any wood. 
Take a double sheet of newspaper, and roll it up 

; , tightly from 
one corner 
as in A. 
Take the 
stick thus 
formed, B, 


Cc, right in the 
0 grate, D, 
will serve as well as firewood. Use a newspaper 
to start the fire in the usual way,-and pack the 


coal round and on top of the paper rings. 


WHAT A MARBLE WILL DO. 

Everyspopy knows that a marble placed in a 
kettle will prevent fur collecting round the inside, 
but few people know that a large clean marble 
(saya glass ) boiled in milk, porri custard, 
or sauce, will automatically stir the liquid as it 
cooks. This prevents any chance of the liquid 
burning, and saves you the trouble of constant 
stirring, besides giving you both hands free to 
attend to your other duties.—(Prize awarded to 
Mrs. Sturagss, 1 Westbourne Road, Birkenhead.) 


THE FASHIONABLE SKIRT. 


ectly plain, well-cut skirt is always 
in demand, and is needed by everybody. 
You probably need one for everyday wear, 


and you will no doubt like the one shown in 
mi picts below, a free paper pattern .of 
whic 


pe 
is given away with this week’s “ HOME 
: = NOTES.” 


Ey; Such full direc- 
fp tions and clear 
di m3 aregiren 
iu the pa a 
there E a diffi- 
culty in making it 


up. 

It would look 
well in cloth, 
tweed, or serge, 
but any other 
material preferred 
could be used with 
equally good 
results. 

The sketch 
shows exactly how 
it looks when 
finished, and gives 
a good idea of its 
smart appearance, 
and yet it is so 
simple that it is 
suitable for every- 
day wear. 

This paper pattern is being largely adver- 
tised, so don’t miss it by failing to get your 


Oe ne, this pattern is GIVEN 
AWAY with 

HOME NOTES 
Now Selling. Dated April 6th, 


Price One Penny. At all Newsagents. 


Should always be well washed, ten added 
to soups to which it imparts a delicious favo... 
Cast-lron Lamp-stands, 

Or kettle stands should be polished wj:', the 
black-lead brush to keep them in good condi! io), 
After Prying, 
| Do not pour off the fat till it has cooled 

and then be careful to keep back the sui, 
| throw into the pig tub. 
| Spanish Onien Salad. 
| A cold boiled Spanish onion makes an es«llent 
salad if sliced, dressed with oil and viz. -a 
in the usual manner. 7 
| When Cooking Salt Meat, 
First wash it well in cold water, then 1). 


dict 
whith, 
with tO 


¢ in 


| saucepan, cover with fresh cold wate:, ani 


bring to the boil. Skim, and simmer venti; {j 
the joint is cooked. eee ee 
Piles In the Larder 

_Are a pest in summer. Begin early in tie 
spring to sponge the windows twice a week «i: 
@ weak solution of carbolic acid and wate:, 
is done regularly it will keep away flies, 
Your Copper Kettle 

Has evidently been neglected. Clean it wiih 
finely-powdered rotten stone moistened with ox. lic 
acid and water (one ounce of oxalic aci! io a 
wine-bottleful of water).—(Reply to P. D.) 
Pastry Requires 

A sharp steady oven, where it can cook qu‘vilry, 
Careful watching is necessary, and a wise ik 
will test her oven with a piece of paper or thin 
slice of bread before commencing her work. 

To Cook Salt Fish 

Nicely, it should be soaked in cold wat:r the 
night before it is used, with a few spoonfuls of 
vinegar. Place it in cold water to cover, ani 
gradually bring to the boil, Simmer for a quaticr 
of an hour. ; : 

Mahogany Stain 

Is made thus : Into an earthenware jar put one 
pint of linseed oil, one ounce of alkanet root, 2nd 
one ounce of rose pink. Let it stand twenty-tour 
hours, stirring occasionally, Rub it well into tio 
wood with a woollen cloth._—(Reply to Artuti: b.) 
Burn all Kitchen Waste 

As far as ible in the closed stove. When 
the fire is draw the fuel towards the frott 
bars, place the refuse at the back of the grate, and 
if necessary, a little coal over, Pu!l out the 
centre damper, and the rubbish will be quicily 
destroyed without smell, 

Eggs and Cheese. 

Cut some small squares of toast, butter {°m 
thickly, and put on each a slice of hard-lioii 
egg. Melt in a pan any scraps of cheese you may 
have, with a littl milk. Season with pepper, *«!', 
and made mustard. When smooth and tics 
pour over the eggs and serve at once. 

French Mustard 

Made from my recipe will keep perfectly good 
for a year. Mix Logetber four tablespooniul: of 
mustard, two pt gpa each of salt pee ~ in 
sugar, a good pinch of cayenne pepper, two table 
apooniule of melted butter, half the juice of a hy 
onion, and mix all to a nice consistency with vines 
—(Reply to Parra.) 


2S eee ee 
A TOILET OUTFIT FREE. 

Much interest is being taken in an innovat:oD 

which The Oatine Co. have adopted in order 
: 


Mt tuia 


Gu 


contiin 3 
trial size of eight delightful Oatine Peeper ns, 
including Oatine Cream, Toilet Soap, Balm. 1 fae 


The Oatine Preparations are made 
pure Baling essence of the finest Oats, 


and wre in 
aud me & 


every way delightful. Send to-day ein 


rsonal test. The Oatine Co. 1504 
uildings, Boro’, London, 8.E. 


I will give ten pairs of scissors for the best solutions. Mark postcards “ Bin.” (See page 672.) 
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‘SHADOWGRAPH’ Competition 


The Proprietors of WRIGHT'S COAL TAR SOAP offer the 


following prizes for the best solutions in this interesting Competition. 


FIRST PRIZE, | 


CHEQUE for £50; 


Second Prize, 25; Third Prize, £10. 


f 


HOW TO ENTER. WRIGHT'S COAL TAR SOAP COUPON. 


The above figures represent the shadows of various well-known types 
of men, as they might be cast by a strong light upon a white sheet. All 
you have to do is to write under each figure the name of the type which you 
think it represents. If you cannot solve all the figures name as many of 
them as you can. 

If preferred, the solutions may be written on a sheet of paper and numbered ADDRESS ....... 
1 to 24. Then post the set of pictures with coupon, or the list, with name and 
address added, to Shadows, Wright’s Coal Tar Soap, 66/68 Park Street, South- 
wark, S.E., accompanied by an outside wrapper of a 4d. tablet of WRIGHT'S 
Coal Tar Soap. It is sold everywhere. Competitors may send as 
many lists as they like, provided each one has the requisite wrapper ; ; ; ; 
attached to it; but anyone sending any other wrapper than WRIGHT'S will be disqualified. The pictures of the types which cast these 
shadows, with their names printed beneath each, are deposited in a sealed packet, and will not be opened until the close of the Competition. 
Only names which are identical with those so printed on the complete pictures will be considered correct in awarding the prizcs. 


CONDITIONS. 
Every attempt sent in will be carefully examined before awards are made. _In the event of ties prizes will be divided. 
Te correspondence can be entertained. The decision of the Advertising Manager will be final. 
Bendis ofl Deatennk ena ae on June 3oth, when the complete pictures, with names beneath each, will be reproduced. 
Additional copies of this advertisement can be obtained from “ Shadowgraph,” Wright’s Coal Tar Soap, 48, Southwark Strect, S.E., 
On receipt of a stamped directed envelope. 


a 


NAMB sisssessvssssscssvssnssussecsscsnsassensansessesevseressineesceeeesmseceseaeees 


ANEW RULE. , 

Ir frequently happens that a reader wishes to 
enter for more than one of the Footline Com- 

titions, and does not feel disposed to spend a 
1alfpenny on postage for each attempt. So I have 
now le a rule that all postcard competitons can 
be inclosed in one envelope. Each postcard, how- 
ever, must, of course, be filled up in accordance 
with the conditions, and the name of the competition 


must be distinctly marked on the top left-hand |. 


corner. This concession does not apply to any 
competition in which a coupon has to be incl 
LOOK OUT! 

1 near from several readers that a woman has 
been busy in certain towns in the North of England 
calling on readers of this paper and informing them 
that they have won prizes in connection with 
competitions. In somo cases she has asked for 
sixpence or @ shilling ‘“ to cover cost of postage of 
the prize.” 

it is scarcely necessary for me to say that this 
person is acting entirely without our knowledge or 
uuthority, and if any of you are favoured with a call 
from this woman you _ should severely cross- 
question ner and ascertain exactly what her little 
game is. 

Fach winner in our contests is officially informed 
vy letter from this office of his or her success, and 
ihe name is published in the paper. 
<AN YOU DO THIS ? 

Yov first of all select any word you like of at 
Isast five letters from this number of Pearson's 
Weekly. Then you take the first three letters of 
that word and make a phrase or sentence of three 
words beginning with the letters you have chosen in 
any order you like. For example, re might 
choose the word ‘ Editor." You would take the 
lotters E D J, and, using these as the initial letters 
of your words, make the uncomplimentary phrase, 
“ Dear Evpegty Ip1ot.” 

Just by doing a thing a3 easy as this you may win 
one of the big prizes offered on page 655 in the 
competition called ‘ HEADERS.” 

PREE SBASON TICKETS. 

My Scottish readers will be glad to hear that 
we are offering twenty-four Season Tickets for 
the great Glasgow Exhibition to be opened on 
‘Wednesday, May 3rd, by the Duke of Connaught, 
aa prizes in a simple contest. As in the case of 
the “Cup-tie” prizes, these will be awarded in 
pairs. You will find full particulars of this new 
competition in next week's P.W. — 
PALSE MODESTY. 

I orTeN receive letters which show how some of 
iuy readers waste their opportunities. For instance, 
R. B. writes: “ I know a number of little tricke and 
puzzles, and have often wondered whether some of 
them would be good enough for an editor to accept. 
Thoy always cause great amusement amongst my 
frionds. But editors are so critical, and I do not 
want to make a fool of myself.”’—— 

I am afraid you are not very logical, R. B. Ifa 
trick or a puzzle will make your friends laugh, it 
mil make the readers of Pearson’s Weekly laugh 
2180. 

Quite a large proportion of the puzzles I accept 
aco accompanied by apologies for having submitted 
them. Most of ae know some little catch or 
riddlo. Very well. If it amused you when you 
first heard it ; or if it amuses your friends when you 
tell it to them, sond it along to the Odd Corner 
Editor, who offers cach weck a half-crown for the 
best catch submitted, and one of the famous 
Pearson's Weekly penknives for each one 
aceepted. 

Never mio. if it’s not original. Never mind if 
it's not new. If it’s amusing we'll use it. In any 
case, tho last thing we should do would be to 
ridicule it. 

One word in cunclusion: SEND IT NOW. 
THR CORONATION FLOWER. 

Scourtigs I get a letter which makes me rub 
wy hands with satisfaction. For instance, Rex 

viitcs: “In o recent: issuo you siatcd thas the 


Nofe-- A penekaite for each reader wnose letter is dealt with on this page or 


Coronation flower is 


carefull 


PEARSON’S WEEKLY. 


going to be @ carnation of 
‘prilliant hue.’ No doubt you thought you were 
very clever to be able to announce this before any 
other journal. But I have since seen this con- 
tradicted ; and it has been publicly stated that the 
Coronation flower is to be the sweet . So you 
have lost your ‘scoop’ after all. haps you 
will now climb down and send me a penknife.” —— 
I will send you a penknife, Rux, because your 
letter is interesting—not because it is correct. 
Many others, both individuals and journals, have 
made the same mistake in thinking that the flower 
was to be the sweet-pea. vey many, too, believe 
that the rose has been definitely fixed upon. As 
matter of fact, it was stated in the Press last week 
(after our announcement, Rex) that Her Majesty 
had officially intimated to the Gardeners’ Compan. 
that the carnation was the flower she had selected. 
The varieties of carnation from which Her 


Majesty's choice will be made are the “ Enchantress,” 
the “Mrs. Lawson,” and the “ Windsor "—all 
flowers of brilliant hue. 


BRIDESMAIDS AND PINCUSHIONS. 
My lady readers have been distinguishing them- 


selves in the Footlines Contests again. This time 
they were asked to answer the question: ‘“ Why 
is a bridesmaid like a pincushion ?” 


One lady wrote, “ Because her ‘ sharp points ’ are 
idden.”” 
Another suggested, ‘‘ Because both are sometimes 


of great ‘secret ’ service to a bride.” 


“Because they are both handy, when there is any 


ae” 


OUR CORONATION SCHEME. 


Tens of thousands of poorle will be 
pouring into London a g Corozation 
the magnifi 


week intent on 


tacle of their eaties’ pro; 
London. will Lo be 
exorbitant Drabeidy be 


expense, discomfort, will be lucky 
they get s glimpse of the tops, of Mie 
cavalrymen’s helmets during t historio 
procession. 

Poreseeing all these difficulties, we are 


devising a sim) competition wnecery 
are fortunate onongs 
will be able to see the 


Fue “Sara, and these seats are to 

awarded as prizes. 

In addition to the seats, we shall pay 
the ise r 


‘ splicing’ to be done,” was the reply of a third 
competitor. 

A fourth lady gave as her opinion, “ Because 
both look better with a bow tnean "; while a 
fifth reply tras to the effect that a bridesmaid is 
like a pincushion ‘* Because she is a handmaiden 
(made ‘un).”” 

BY JINGO! 

AnoTuEsB Footline Gontest, in which many clever 
replies were received, was the one in which new and 
original endings were invited to the well-known 
line, ‘‘ We don’t want to fight, but, by Jingo, if 
we do.” 

Here are some of the best attempts received : 
We don’t want to fight, but, by Jingo, tf we do—— 

*©* We want ten thousand pounds apicce,’ said 
Jeffries—Johnson, too.” 

“ We'll want the purse and side bets, and the 
bioscope rights, too.” 

“We've got a ‘Skeleton Army,’ a ‘ Powerful’ 
cruiser, too.” 

“Dear ma-in-law in harem skirt will scare 
without a‘ shoo.’ ” 

“Tf such ‘ attacks ' mean income ‘ tax,’ I'm off to 
Timbuctoo.” 

“There'll be fresh freaks for Barnum’s—new 
faces at the Zoo.” 

“The suffragette said: ‘You can bet our 
‘feints’ will flurry you.” 

You will find names of winners of Footline 
Contests on Page 3 of red cover. 


WEEK ENvr: 
Aprit, 6, Dit 
AN inorenert omnes ies 
A Most indignant letter reaches me from F, 'r 
who is a paperhanger by trade. “TI should then 
anch your head,” he begins, and then gos , 
take me severely to task for having footie 
ublished an artic ote 


entitled “ Hang Your ¢; 
allpaper.” "What do you mean,” lie ys." 
“by t the bread out of an honest workman's 


mouth ? It is one thing to expose the dishon-si, 
of the swatchers ; but it is quite another to putish 
the tricks of a reputable trade.” —— ai 

Your letter, F. T. S., oven if lacking in cour'esy, 
at least leaves nothing to be desired in point of 
sincerity. 

Moreover, since you, a professional paperhan:-; 
think it worth your while to grumble, een hela 
feeling that your letter is a very tlattc:in, 
testimonial. 2 
THE SUNDAY ic nae 

AN unconsciously amusing suggestion comes fr 
R. M., who wri : “Is it ee great etlake 
on the part of the Census authorities to choose 
Sunday as the day for filling up the forms. 4 larye 
proportion of the population will absolutely reftisa 
to put pen to paper on this day. Why could it not 
be bed on, say, on April Ist ?’—-— 

Partly, R. M:, because the Census authoritios 
have a certain sense of humour. Besides, I t!,in\ 

our phrase “ a large proportion of the population,” 
is rather a tall order, isn’t it ? 

Moreover, you need not actually fill the forms up 
on Sunday evening. You can wait till the clock hiss 
struck midnight. And then the most tender cou- 
science need have no misgivings. 
AN OLD FRIEND. 

I FREQUENTLY receive letters from readers 
inquiring when I am going to have another story 
from a particularly favourite author. For 
instance, Rurus writes this week: “It scems a 
long time ago since you pores Mr. Holt-Whie's 
remarkable .serial, entitled ‘ Mymms the Dreamc:.’ 
I was so fascinated by this that I immediately 

urchased it when it afterwards appeared in bov' 
‘orm; and it is now amongst my most treasurl 
ions. But why do you not give us more 

m this author’s pen ?’’—— 

You are quite right, Rurus ; it is now two years 
since we published Mr. Holt-White’s scrial. Bit 
as you seem so keenly interested in this autlors 
work, you will, no doubt, be pleased to hear that lv 
has “created” a strikingly original and attracti.e 
character in the person of a remarkable barrister. 
whom he has rand the central figure of a scries of 
powerful, romantic adventure stories. This series 
will appear in the NoveL Macazine, and the first 
story will be found in the April number. 

RULES FOR FOOTLINE COMPETITIONS. 

1. All answers or attempts must be written on post 
cards, addressed to the Editor, Pearson's Weel'y, 
Henrietta Street, London, W.C. No other commis 
tions must appear on these ca : 

2. You may take part in any number of these foo! ting 
competitions, but your reply to each must be written Ou a 


with the name of the bompetl ” 
B or 


4. Allattempts must arrive not later than Tharsday, 
April 6th. ; 
6. Each competition will be judged separately, ant the 
prizes, as announced in the footlines, will be ayacleato 
the efforts considered the best. —— 
6. In the event of ties for a money prize, the»! " I 
be divided, and, where the awards are gifts, the pris wil 
be awarded at the discretion of the Editor. 


— 
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Accident and Guarantee - -* 
- « =» Corporation, Limited, 


(Empouered by Special Act of Parliament.) 


Assets exceed £2,000,000. 


m™ coma ™ £6,000,000 «= 
Personal Accidents. Employers’ Liability. 
Fidelity Guarantees. Fire and Burglary. 
Public aor gr 4 Excess Bad Debt. 
Boiler and Lift Inspection and Insurance. 


ee 
HEAD OFFICE: MOORGATE STREET, LONDON. E-C- 
RICHARD J. PAULL, General Manoger on! Peet: 

Printey by Honace Cox, Bream’s Buildincs, }:' < 
Published by C. ARTHUR Pearson, L1D., ot Pe i 
Weekly Buildings, Henrietta Street, Lundon, 


whose suggestion for a title is used. 


| 2UBOM>P HE aie 


“SPOONER” CONTEST. 
five safety-razora for the most amusing examples 


poonerisms ” were won by the following com- 
+ New Stevenston; 


(a id’s Build 
‘ameron, 1 Relish, HS. Eecellent, Ports. 
Mies E. Hartnup, 1s oe y Park Rd., Brisling- 


ristol; BE. A, % ouse, East Hoathly,; 
Pickering, 76 Selon Rd., Brixton. 

“ CONTEST. 
ils contest competitors were invited to complete 
‘Jowing conversation, Wo’ in a good joke : 
tno potatoes this morning, Mr. Green? How's 
“Well, you see, ma’am, these ‘ere harem 
er the rize of 10s. 6d. for the best 
vis finish uaa Been awarded to H. Houlden, 65 
load, Croydon, who: wrote as follows : “** Well, 
. ma‘am, these ’ere harem skirts are sich sights, 
ait all our tatera back to be blindfolded.’ ”’ 


““SWATCHER"’ CONTEST: 

-errtors were asked to state the best method 

ting a “ Swatcher ” when detected. The five 
| hoxes for. the best suggestions havo been 
j 1 to the following : 
} stk, Lilydale, Peterculter; F. Fewins, 62 Thurs- 
| oi, Lewisham ; . Macleod, 68 Murravgate, 
W. Newton, Union Cottage, Rogerston, Mon ; 
Walsh, 12 Eleanor St., Widnes. 


“JINGO” CONTEST. 
‘: contest twenty-five penknives were offered 
witty and original endings to the line: “* We 
vant to fight, but by Jingo! if we do.” The 
were as follows : 


i, 


neston; A. Cheetham, 27 Haydn Ave., Moss 
Manchester; E. J. Da é 

! Pd: Enfield; G. Ferguson, 81 Prince Edward St., 
! ., R. A. Flew, G.W.R,. Offices, 
tc, Ashbourne, Dublin; W. Hamilton, 11 Leicester 
Newport, Mon.; Mrs. Knight, St. James_ 8t., 
e-hurv; T. Morris, Coaltown of Wemyss; J. J. 
nu. 22 Norfolk Rd., Cabra, Dublin; J. Putinan, 
‘ lramway Ave. Lr. Edmonton: Mrs. M. Reid, 81 
} ney Rd., West Ealing; . L. Rickards, The 
«. Duke St., . F. A. Salmon, La 
“h Rd, Penzance; W. Smith, 45 Willoughby St., 


Padstow ; n- 


| 
j 
| St., Accrington; Miss 
| 


| Football Skill Competition. | 


RESULT OF CONTEST No. 24. 


Results of Footline Competitions. 


Gainsborough; P. Sweeney, 88 Greame St., Alexandra 
Park, Hans eaters, Fo HempD 2 Richard oe ciene) 
. BF. Ward, ir be ; T. Wi ‘ 
Lansdowne Rd; Finchley. caatin ars ae 
“QOUGH” CONTEST. 
- Tas winners of the twenty-five pencil-cases for the 
best sentences containing words spelt similarly but 
pronounced aibematly are as follows: 
E. Arnold, 67 St. r St., Cardiff; W. Barklie on 


Hall, Lisburn; Mrs Beilby, Lamyat, Evercreech, Ba 
W. Blackmore, Sydney Rd, West Ealing; J. 
Braidwood, Richmond St., Edinburgh; ‘i 8 
J. M. Draper, 4 Broughton Terrace, Banbury; . 


Drewitt. Glencroft, Matlock Rd., ton; F. 
62 Thurston Rd., Lewi = cag 
Altrincham ; 


Fewins, 
wisham; F. Fletcher, 62 Manor Rd., 
.’ Glover, Mountside, Maesteg, Glem.; 
Mra. Hanley, 68 Rupert Lane, Liverpool; F. fligginson, 
62 Latebrook, Golden Hill, Stoke; J. Holland, 15 Monk 
3 Hollowell, 15 Thames St. al- 
lingford; J. Jones, 18 Oldfield St., Poolstock, Wigan; 
H. M_Lovering, 20 Dewhurst Rd., West Kensington; 
J. McLaggan, 89 Morris Rd., Lewes; T. McNair, 53 
Clifford St., Govan, Glasgow; T. C. Richardson, 37 St. 
John St., Oxford; H. H. Sutcliffe, 403 Luzley Brook, 
Shaw, Oldham; Mies Thornton, Old Bank, Greenside, 
Mirfield, Yorkshire; F. Tuppen, 35a Perth Rd., St. 
Leonards-on-Sea; F. Walker, 16 Leven St., Pollokshields, 
Glasgow; J. A. Wight, 124 Grangehill Rd, Eltham, 
Kent; Miss Winch, Elmside, Church End. 


“WIRE” CONTEST. 


Tur five safety-razors for the best telegrams 
describing the contents of P.W. dated March 16th 
have been awarded to the following : 

J. Allen, 4 Princes St., Newark, Notts; J. Dobson 
3, Hawthorn Rd., Hornsey; G. aa 32 Valleytield 
St., Springburn, Glasgow; F. W. Shepherd, L. & 
8.W.R. Station, Nursling; J. Wright, 4 Brick St, 


St. Judes, Bristol. 
“BRIDE” CONTEST. 


In this contest lady readers were invited to answer 
the question: “Why is a bridesmaid like a pin- 
cushion ?” The following are the winners of the ten 
pairs of scissors for the best attempts. 

Mise R. A. Barnes, 114 Gt. Union Rd., St. Heliers, 
Jersey; Mrs F. P. Farr, Mark, Somerset; Mra Gooch, 
6 Quarry Rd., Hastings; Mrs Harrington, Cranwell, 
Sleaford; Mrs. A. Hayles, 54 Beacon Hill, Lichfield; 
Miss M_ Hosmer, Bourton, Dorset; Miss I. Mann, 

kaa Terrace, Heaton, Newcastle; Miss W. Nash, 


185 Melfort Rd., Thornton Heath; Miss C. Pickett, 14 


Waldo Rd., College Park; Mrs Taylor, Newlands, 


Bramhall, Stockport. 


The prize of £25 for forecasts of the results of matches played on March 18th has been divided by the 


i followin, competitors, who had each three results incorrect : 


Archer, Parkiiead, Glasgow: Mrs. R. Black, Fal- 
Finch. N. Kensington; E Thomas, Black- 
Hart, Liverpool; Norbury, Liverpool; J. 


j Woolley, 63 Roman Rd. South Shields; A. Renvoize, 
ington; J. Murray, Pimlico; F. Pearson, Horneey; 


F 
il. Emdleton, Oldham; W. A. McKenzie, South Shields; 


R 
kirk; G 
burn; L 

t 
| 


Avres, Piccadilly; EF. Middleton, Stratford; J. 
} )nuison, Gateshead-on-Tyne; J._H. Eaglen, Lee, S.E.; 
H McDonald, Kirriemuir; F. Durban, Streatham; J. 
J oonond, Barrhead; A. Reichert, Glasgow; P. Laby, 
i vcworth, J. Williams, Kidsgrove; Stewart, 
| : Mrs. Butcher, Canterbury; “E. | Lewis, 
) .1W.;G. Hall, Stratford, E.; M. Bell, Halt- 
i] 


Football 


“ENGLISH CUP” TICKETS. 


Tie Football Headers on ‘t Middlesbrough "’ selected 
‘Le best, together with the names and addres-es of the 
>, were as follows: 


MIDnvessroven: Makes ‘* ffs’? Deeda. 


t by H. O. Warts, 4 John Street, Southampton ; 
nominated H, C, Hoeues, 64 Bridge Rod, South- 


‘ITD: ceserocenw: “ Missplays”? Imperil \ Dizpliys.” 
=nt ly C. Napper, 8 Kinveachy Gard-ns, Chirlion, 
t. who nominated F. Naprse, of eame address. 
MIDpressrovett: ‘ Meteors” In Daylight. 
t by W. HL. Becks, Rothwell, Nor. ha upton; who 
ated Mrs, Becks. 
HMIDpresproveH: Deserve ‘ Italic’? Mention. 


Seit by H. Ware, 76 Birnam Road, Tollazgton Park ; 
tominated A. Twyman, 37 Fonthill Road, Tollin,t n 


Miss Wheeler, Banbury; Jas. Forsythe, Be!- 


whistle; 

fast; . Stewart, Kirkintilloch; J. R. Deyt, South- 
el peel J. Brown, Edinbangl H. Woolley, Dover; E. 
Bullough, Bolton; A. Peel, Leeds; C. W. Benton, 
Sutton Surrey; J. Rodwell, Wakefield; W. Barrell, 
Ipswich; J. hittaker, Berkhamstead; W. Wright, 
ew Mills, Derbyshire: Walden, Coventry; A. 


Winfindale, Plumstead; J. Stronell, Hemel Hempstead ; 
D. Snaddon, Sauchie: J. McLees, Belfast; W. Seeman, 
Bere Alston; R. Collins, Hale. Cheshire; Mrs. M. E. 
Woodgates, Tiverton; R. E. Smith, East Greenwich; 
J. Sinclair, Manchester; (. Cratchley, ‘Waltham- 
stow; Mrs. Morrison, Rutherglen. 


Headers. 


“SCOTTISH CUP" TICKETS. 

The Football Headers on ‘‘ Partick Thistle ’’ selected 
as the best, together with the names and addresses of the 
winuers, were as follows : 

PARrick Taistre: Play Requires ‘‘ Art.” 

Sent by W. Srppabp, 82 Lothian Stre-t, Bounyii g, 
Midlothian; who nominated Miss Luemspren, Eskbank, 
Dalkeith. 

PARBtrick Tutstir: Activity Prevents ‘ Rot.” 

Sent by D. Macponatp, 119 Ma‘n Strcet, Gorb ls. 
Glesgow ; who nomivated J. Macponatp, of same 
address. 

PARrick Tutstie: { Rushing” A Profession. 

Sent by B. McAutay, Gateside, Beith ; who nominated 
M. McAvray, of g:1m3 address. 

PARtick Tiistie: Are Real “ Pepper.’ 

Sent by D. Ketry, 3 Queen Street, Ki'mirnock ; who 
nominated J, KELLY, of ta ve address. 

PAR rick Turstie: “ Runaway Points” Alarm 

Sent by R. Symincton, 75 Clincart Road, Mount 
Florila, Glasgow; who nominate! W. B. Symincron, 
Stewart Lane, Falkirk. F 


‘NOW SELLING EVERYWHERE. 


The book that every married man and woman, and all who are contemplating marriage, should read. 


WHEN MARRIED 


LIFE GETS DULL. 


By WILLIAM KAVE. 
Full of bright home truths which will-help you to attain to domestic bliss. . 


Neen ener EUEE<n-SEEEEIEEEUrTSE TERE ENDER 
Price 1/- at all Booksellers, or 1/3 post paid from A. F. Sowrkr, 28 Maiden Lane, London, W.C, 
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| MANCHESTER 
UNITED 


LIVERPOOL. 


At OLD TRAFFORD, 
. MANCHESTER. _.. 


SATURDAY, APRIL tet, 1911. 
Kick-off at 3.30 p.m. 


Oa” This Insurance Scheme covers any person 


travelling as _a passenger in any part 


of Great Britain or Ireland. 


OVER £13,000 ALREADY PAID 


We pay any number of clatms in respect 
of each accident—not the first claim only. 


£1,000 RAILWAY | cima aoe 


£100 RAILWAY 
£100 CYCLING | (For terms see 
S100 ArRoPLaNe| Pel? 


504 CLAIMS ALREADY PAID, 
including three of £2,00U and one of £1,000. 


This Insurance holds good for any number of claims vf 
£1,000 each—uot for one only. £1,000 specially guaranteed 
by THE OCEAN ACCIDENT AND GUARANTEE COR- 
PORATION, LIMITED, 36 to 44 Moorgate Street, London, 
EC.,, to whom not.ces of claim, under the following conditions, 
must be seut within seven days to the ahove address, 

willbe paid by the ahoxe Corporation to the 

egal representative of any person killed ty 
Ss 1 0090 an accident in Great Britain or Trelavd tu ile 

passenger trun in which the dee 
travelling as a passenger (including pust office si 
railway sorting van3), aud who, at the time of such accident, 
had in his, or her, possession, the Insurance Coupon on this 
page, or the paper in which 1 is, with his, ur ber, usual sigma: 
ture, Written iv ink or pencil, on the space provided at the fuot. 
This paper may Le left at bis, or her, place of ubode, su jong as 
the coupon is signed 

PROVIDED ALSO, that the said sum shall be paid to the 

legal representative of such-persou injured, showld death resnit 
from such accident within three calendar months thereafter, 
and that notice of the accident be given within three days 


sind, the Tnsuraies 
uois, with hrs. or 


Coupou on this pase, o 
ber, usnel signature 
providedat the foot, and that Geach oer urre | ; 
hours thereafter, vad that notice wos ro! such accident to 
the said Corporation at above adtbess woilun three days of :ts 
occurrence. This paper may ve lett av his, or her, place ct 
abode, so long as the coupon is sicued 

One Hundred Pounds wiil |: dito the legal representa- 
tive of anyouve dying as the direc sule result of injuries 
inflicted upon hun (or her) within the United Kingdom hy a 
falliug avroplane, PROVIDED that doath occurs withiu twents- 
four hours from the receipt of the injuries, that he (or slie) 
shill prior to the accident have signed this Coupon-Ivsaraice- 
Vicket in the space provided at the foot, that he (or she) alail 
not at the time be on the acroplane nor cneaged in neronautics, 
andthat notice of the accident be given tu the Corporation 
within three days of its occurrences, 

The above condftions are of the casenve of the contracr. 

This insurance holds good for the current week of issue only, 
and entitles the holder to the benctit of, an Lis subject to he 
conditions of, the ‘Ocean Accident and Guerranice 
Company, Limited, Act,” 1890. Risks Nos. 2 ands, 

The Purchase of this Publication is aduutiet to be the pay 
ment of a Premium under Sect. 33 of thu Act. A Print of tue 
Act can be seen at the office of this Journal, or of the sur 
corporation. No person cun recover ou more than one Voupen 
Insurauce-Ticket of this paper in respect of the site risk. 

Subscribers who Bs<e duly_ paid a twelvemonth'’s snb 
scripticn for PBARSON'S wEBELY in advanco to tect 
newsayent, orto the Publisher, need not, during the pesiid 
covered by their subscription, sign the ecnpon, or carry 
the paper on their person. It is only necessary totorward 
the newsagent's receipt to the pnoblisbor of the p ner, 
Henrietta Street, London, W.C,, and a certificato will ba 
sent in exchange. 


Signature......... Esexenaaysevorcsenetanenen st) 


Available from 9 a.m. Wednesday, March 29th, 1911, 
votil midnight, Thursday, Apri! oth, 19tl. 


t 
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| Patrssief by rhy HLM. the QUEEN of SWED;: ( 


 QUARAIFESD, GENUINE ‘BARGAINS. 


THIS PHENOMENAL OFFER is made to 
pac 6i -On reeei; sipt of F.O.tor 
f vensieLe T PRD Loom 3 your 6 / 


VEN HALF-auiK. 


Via VI 7 fy  gaitabla| fer. Droktee, 
GIVEN. Ne in Thirty ‘at andacine 
; Ay iv ye able self‘shides’ of tr 
ete J . i : a in 


; To get, the af. 
be 
‘“Wood-Milne” Rubber | benefit, | from ‘DEsICNS. will he nent cnt _a8 Sampled oe 
qualit 


Heels fitted rightly on 


supply ia @zes. They aro - 


be to ha to : 
overs of both your te Sept af ouy ores 
health and nerves. Scat Gad I CF looms: 


No more jarring, headache-causing shocks ’twixt hard, unyielding heels boot heel, Tight middle profits. 
and pavement—you just walk everywhere as if your paths were laid at the back, and 

with rich Axminster. *‘ Wood-Milnes’’ keep your boots in shape as = almost jush 
well, add weeks and months to their peo 80 save you money. A pair with the lea- 
of real ‘“‘ Wood-Milnes’? will outlast three leather soles. Made from cher: Best to let 
better quality rubber than any other heels in the world: whenever Py Y eueenans 
and wherever you buy them, they are reliable 


Wood- Milne 


‘Rubber Heels 


Obtainable i in Jet Black, Brown, or Grey Rubber. To make pat of gt Ed genuine “Wood- 
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Milnes” (satisfaction depends on that), mak t h 3 : Overmaatels, B yi | 
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Sold in many styles, sizes, and qualities by se Guacahiice, when writing. ers executed, packed free, snd shipped at lowe 
F. HODGSON & SONS fortecr sca’ Mercnente: WOODSLEY RD.., LEEDS 
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TELFGRAPHIC og ee “ECLIPSE, LEEDS,” Cheques and P.O.’s payable 


“THE MOST PERFECT FORM OF COCOA.” 


Fryd conc tnTRATED 


ime Cocoa 


No other drink is so valuable and so enjoyable an aid to mental work, to 
relieve fatigue, awaken thought, dispel drowsiness, soothe the nerves, refresh the 
whole body, and clear and activate the faculties, Fry’s Cocoa, most delicious 
and satisfying of all drinks, is wholly beneficial, healthful, nourishing, sustaining 
—in every way the best drink any person can take, Drink it ‘often—all you 
want of it—and tell your friends how much better you feel becatise of it. 
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“Makers: to H.M. The King, H.M. The Queen, H.M. Gueen AMixaaata and to other 
Royal Courts of Europe. 
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“GUARANTEED FREE FROM SHELL.” 


